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STRENGTHENING 
OBERLIN 

AS TRUTHS 

PASS 

IN AND OUT 

OF FAVOR 


By Phil Tear, '43, Editor 


he dedication, January 8, of the 

Robert K. Carr Pool in the new 

Jesse Philips Physical Education 
Center was one of those rare occasions 
which seem to make some of Oberlin’s 
apparent inconsistencies make sense. 

It was a modest ceremony, in keeping 
with what surely would have been the 
wish of the late Irvin E. Houck, ’24, 
who, with his wife, Margaret, decided 
just a few days before his sudden death 
in 1970 that part of the large gift they 
had promised to Oberlin should be used 
to present the swimming pool in honor 
of Emeritus President Carr and his wife, 
Olive Grabill Carr. 

Twenty-one members of the Houck 
family (including Irvin Houck’s brother, 
Marshall, ’28, and his wife, the former 
Elizabeth Delaplane, ’30) and also mem- 
bers of the Carr family attended an un- 
veiling Saturday morning of a plaque 
and photos of President Carr and Mr. 
Houck. In the afternoon, a public dedi- 
cation of the pool was held preceding a 
swimming meet with the College of 
Wooster. 

This was the first meet to be held in 
the pool and it was also the first one in 
Oberlin to be witnessed by that large 
an audience. Many came, of course, to 
view the dedication—but they stayed to 
watch Oberlin win the meet. Others, 
veterans of watching swimming meets 
in the narrow confines of Crane Pool, 
came to enjoy the fact that the Carr 
Pool’s observers’ gallery can accommo- 
date 650 spectators. This seating capac- 
ity seems inconsistent to some persons 
who note that Hall Auditorium has only 
500 seats and the fact has been used to 
suggest that the new pool has too many 
“extras.” On the other hand, those who 
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watched Captain Dave Tempest win the 
1,000-yard free-style and sophomore 
Steve Kaiser come from behind to place 
second found the performance quite 
comparable to some of the exciting 
things that happen on the stage at Hall. 
The real inconsistency seems to occur 
when you try to compare Hall’s cush- 
ioned seats to the bleachers at the pool. 

President Fuller, in his remarks at 
the dedication, had other thoughts. He 
compared the Oberlin he left in 1955 to 
the Oberlin he returned to in 1970. He 
lauded President Carr for completing 
the plans for the Seeley Mudd Learning 
Center and “building” the physical edu- 
cational center, the Conservatory, the 
King Building, Kettering Science Build- 
ing, North Hall, South Hall, East Hall, 
the “small” dorms, the Beatty Williams 
Ice Rink, the bowling alleys at Hales 
Gymnasium and the renovation of 
Wilder Hall (Men’s Building) as a stu- 
dent union. 

Both he and Mrs. Houck pointed out 
that President Carr had accomplished 
all this (to quote Mrs. Houck) “during 
a most difficult time for all educational 
institutions.’’ She said her husband 
made the decision to present the swim- 
ming pool in honor of the Carrs because 
he felt that “many progressive changes” 
had strengthened Oberlin during the ten 
years Of President Carr’s leadership. 

President Carr said he would like to 
accept credit for all this but one of the 
things he had noticed about Oberlin was 
the fact that “various people make con- 
tributions and those contributions inter- 
lock in such a way that, as time goes by, 
it is hard to know who is responsible for 
what.” When he took office in 1960 
ground had been cleared for the new 
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Conservatory, part of the King Building 
was under construction, and President 
Stevenson had launched a three-year 
building program. 

“I had the duty and the satisfaction 
in the end of helping raise the money 
that was esential and seeing those build- 
ings put under construction and com- 
pleted,” he said. He wanted to give 
President Fuller “one further challenge.” 
He agreed “that the physical Oberlin is 
now all but complete” but he was sorry 
that when he left Oberlin there was one 
area in which more progress had not 
been made: the art teaching program 
and the art museum. 

“I know that temporary arrangements 
have been made,” he said, “but I give 
you the challenge of bringing the devel- 
opment of Allen Art Museum and the 
art teaching program to the levels that 
they deserve because of the excellence 
they have achieved in the past.” 

Mrs. Houck recalled that she once 
had laughingly reminded President Carr 
that the pooi would never be called any- 
thing but the “Carr Pool” rather than 
the “Robert K. Carr Pool” or the “Carr 
Swimming Pool” and “he said he didn’t 
mind it at all—in fact he rather liked 
it.” “Today, one thinks of a car pool as 
a group of young mothers taking turns 
driving their children to nursery school, 
or of men driving in car pools to their 
offices or places of work,” she said. 
“This is what one would call ‘team ef- 
fort’ and team effort can apply the same 
way to this Carr Pool.” 

At the plaque unveiling that morning, 
President Carr talked of “Irv Houck’s 
whole-hearted devotion to Oberlin Col- 


Emeritus President Carr and Emeritus 
Business Manager Lewis R. (Bill) Tower 
inspect a photo of President Carr 

which was unveiled prior to the 
dedication of the Robert K. Carr Pool. 
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lege.” Mr. Houck had been a trustee of 
the College for some seven years when 
Mr. Carr became president and he died 
only weeks before President Carr com- 
pleted his service at Oberlin. “He never 
for one moment faltered in his belief in 
the College as a worthy enterprise that 
properly commanded his loyalty, his 
affection, his understanding, and his 
support,” Mr. Carr said. “He was not 
a flamboyant man; he was slow to speak 
and he always avoided glib language and 
flashy arguments. But he was seldom 
without a point of view on any conse- 
quential matter and in the end he let us 
know what he thought. What he thought 
and said frequently carried more weight 
than did the words of some of his more 
articulate colleagues.” 

President Carr called Mr. Houck 
“something of an old-fashioned man.” 
He added: “In general, he preferred the 
old goals, the old values, the old ways 
of doing things. He would have agreed 
with Robert Frost’s notion that most of 
the change we see in life is due to old 
truths being in and out of favor. But 
Irv could look forward as well as back- 
ward. He saw the need for Oberlin to 
grow and change. He insisted that the 
case for change be effectively made, but, 
once that had happened, he was as vig- 
orous and understanding a supporter of 
new projects as anyone on the Board. 
His support of this building and the 
new patterns and programs of physical 
education and recreation that makes it 
possible is a case in point.” 

The number of “truths” that have 
passed in and out of favor in the less 
than two years since the Houcks’ deci- 
sion to designate part of their gift to 
build the pool are countless. Irv Houck 
died just prior to President Nixon’s an- 
nouncement that he was sending U.S. 
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troops into Cambodia to “shorten” the 
Vietnam War and student unrest be- 
came the No. 1 topic of discussion 
across the country. 

Nowadays newspapers use words like 
“apathy” and “normalcy” to describe 
campuses. A Shirley Chisholm caucus 
at Oberlin is cancelled because the con- 
gresswoman from New York has de- 
cided that she doesn’t want to enter the 
Ohio presidential primary. A student at 
Kent State spends 93 minutes in a snow 
and ice-filled bathtub to claim a new 
“world’s record” because there is no 
record of anybody having done so be- 
fore. A yo-yo team from Ohio State 
engages a team from Antioch in the first 
intercollegiate “sports” contest between 
the two schools since 1894. At Prince- 
ton University the Army, Air Force and 
Navy ROTC programs have been ap- 
proved for next September. 

Newspapers have not yet found a 
word to describe the “mood” of today’s 
campus. The result is that the “unusual” 
and the “unexpected” tend to make 
news—but not the kind that can com- 
pete with Clifford Irving for Page One 
headlines. 

In such a situation one learns to look 
for variety among the students. The 
“old truth” that all students wear clothes 
from the Army-Navy store is waning 
slightly but noticeably. Rose Montag, 
associate dean of students, notes that 
too many students still get so involved 
in the cultural, academic life “that it’s 
hard for them to get out of the cerebral 
level down to the gut level of reacting 
to other people.” She complains that 
college students today still are under 
too much academic and social pressure 
to be joyful. 

Miss Montag perceives a need for 
stable adult models and a tendency 
among students to feel that they were 
“used” by radical elements in the past. 
She sees students every day “who have 
no sense of their own worth, who don’t 
think their parents really care about 
them because their parents never set 
limits on their behavior or made them 
feel needed.” 

As Rob Grabill points out elsewhere 
in this issue, many students are showing 
an interest in athletic events. It could 
hardly be said that this is a return to the 
“old truth” of “spectatoritis.” It does, 
however, seem to indicate a willingness 
o “seek fun” at the Philips Physical 
Education Center. Use of the center, 
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incidentally, by women as well as males, 
is a truth that President Carr acknowl- 
edged in his remarks at the dedication 
of the swimming pool. “I’m not sure 
we planned it that way from the begin- 
ning,” he commented. Two weeks later, 
Oberlin defeated Wittenberg and Alle- 
gheny in a meet where two Allegheny 
women competed in several events. 

The new and undefined “mood” of 
the campus underlines a change in the 
role of the presidency. Based on what 
President Fuller said at the dedication 
of the Carr Pool, one could oversimplify 
things by wondering if perhaps his task 
of pursuing academic excellence on a 
“quiet” campus isn’t even more chal- 
lenging than the one President Carr 
faced on a “restless” one. 

Now that “EdCom” and “GovCom” 
have become the dominant campus is- 
sues, One sometimes gets the feeling that 
President Fuller finds himself in the 
role that activist students used to play. 
It is not a lonely role because there is 
good support for his position among 
students, faculty and administrators. 
There are those, however, who think 
that there is no point to advocating 
“change” when nobody is conducting 
torch-light marches on the president’s 
house. 


Mrs. Houck presents “a lasting 
recognition” for the Carrs. 


In the opinion of Heidi McClellan, 
°73, editor of the Oberlin Review, 
“apathy” is a valid charge to make 
against today’s students. “People are 
taking advantage of their gains.” The 
“gains” that students have made in re- 
cent years (voting memberships on Col- 
lege and Conservatory faculties, free- 
dom from in loco parentis) have enabled 
students, however, to adopt what Heidi 
calls an “inward and outward” stance. 
The mood, therefore, can be described 
as “introspectively constructive.” 

Many students have “stopped looking 
at internals and turned attention toward 
externals,” she says. There is a growing 
concern for what goes on off campus. 
The 18-year-old vote enables students to 
be a voting voice in the real world and 
they’re growing away from the campus 
a little bit. On campus, however, many 
volunteer for a variety of things. There 
has been competition for seats on the 
Education Commission and the Gov- 
ernance Commission. Many students 
work quietly to help other students and 
even the College as a whole. The cam- 
pus community really is just as vital as 
it ever was, in a different way, with 
many students taking on tremendous 
burdens but seeking no glory or honor. 

President Fuller’s “activist” policies 
are aimed at breaking the lockstep of 
granting,degrees on the basis of time 
spent on the campus and credit in spec- 
ified courses. It is not a mere attempt 
to correct a situation which has been 
described by younger alumni as a feel- 
ing that the really important intellectual 
things have to be done in spite of the 
faculty. 

Situations, not only moods, have 
changed. When student unrest was the 
No. 1 headline maker, colleges and uni- 
versities everywhere had bulging enroll- 
ments. Now financial crises are faced 
by many colleges and competition for 
students is increased. Oberlin faces 
growing competition for students from 
middle and lower income families. 
Oberlin is no longer rare in being a 
prestigious college which is coeduca- 
tional. In order to compete for students, 
and attract more applications from good 
students, President Fuller argues that 
“we must increase the quality of the 
education we offer.” 

Many alumni miss this point by in- 
terpreting EdCom’s innovative propos- 
als as “weakening” the education being 
offered. Some are firmly convinced 
that Oberlin has already ‘“‘cheapened” 
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its A.B. degree with the grading option 
which lets a student choose between 
‘““A-B-C-No entry” and “Credit-No en- 
try.” Actual experience on the campus 
during the two years that this system has 
been in effect seems to be proving that 
the A.B. is even harder to attain, be- 
cause “D” work in one course can no 
longer be balanced by “B” in another. 
The disagreements between various 
members of the faculty on the funda- 
mental nature of education are closely 
tied to thoughts of making sure that the 
educational program is not weakened. 

In giving an overview of the EdCom 
proposals and their likely effects on 
Oberlin, President Fuller told the Gen- 
eral Faculty Feb. 15 that the Commis- 
sion realized that elimination of re- 
quirements would make it “legal” for a 
student to follow a route which results 
in a superficial education. 

“It would be meaningless to talk of 
students being responsible for their own 
education if such a danger did not exist, 
and although the danger may be reduced 
by well-informed and conscientious ad- 
vising, it cannot be entirely eliminated,” 
he said. He argued that making an im- 
poverished education legal does not 
thereby make it likely. “We believe a 
narrow education is best avoided by al- 
lowing the students to follow freely the 
courses of their own interest, and is not 
necessarily avoided by enforced regis- 
tration in a specified range of courses. 

“The temptation to legislate the edu- 
cational welfare of students surely 
springs from a benevolent impulse: but 
it is also one which, if submitted to, 
may well impair the development of a 
student’s confidence in his own judg- 
ment and inhibit the growth of the indi- 
vidual’s capacity to plan his own learn- 
ing. Both these qualities are essential to 
the continuation of self education be- 
yond Oberlin. 

“Such qualities as these are not en- 
couraged simply by removing the con- 
straints of required courses. An import- 
ant aspect of the career of the student 
at Oberlin should be, we believe, some 
study which is independent of the close 
direction typical of most courses. In- 
dependent study will be that in which 
the student is given the main initiative 
both in defining an area he or she wants 
to explore, and in seeking and using the 
resources which Oberlin can offer. If 
we are right, we can be confident that 
the pre-professional training we do of- 
fer will be even better.” 

With greater student motivation and 


independence, Mr. Fuller thinks the 
faculty will continue to play an im- 
portant role as they respond to student 
needs. “Faculty will continue to insti- 
gate many projects. They will stimu- 
late and educate student interests, not 
simply accommodate them.” He says 
that to do so effectively Oberlin must 
increase the size of the faculty, limit 
class size and faculty course loads, and 
thereby provide faculty members with 
“more time for students outside the 
classroom in tutorial relationships, and 
for their personal work.” 

The president does not think the Edu- 
cation Commission’s structural changes 
can, by themselves, accomplish much. 
“The best we can do is to construct a 
framework which will make closer stu- 
dent-faculty contact possible,” he told 
the General Faculty. “We cannot pre- 
dict a perfect match between student 
and teacher plans and preferences with- 
in the structure we propose. All we 
suggest is that we will probably get a 


Olive Grabill Carr greets her nephew, 
Rob Grabilil,’73, as members of the 
Houck and Carr families assemble 

at poolside. 


better match than we now have, when 
we must all conform to the semester 
pattern.” 

Although the EdCom proposals pro- 
vide for a substantial increase in the 
number of degrees granted each year 
there would be only a modest increase in 
the number of students in residence at 
any one time. Nevertheless the proposals 
call for an increase of 3% in the size of 
the Conservatory faculty and about 
17% in the size of the College faculty 
because of the longer school year. This 
larger faculty enables President Fuller 
to envisage a richer curriculum “to cov- 
er bases that are now empty or inade- 
quately covered.” He thinks a more var- 
ied and comprehensive curriculum 
would help attract students and meet 
their interests more adequately. The 
president believes the EdCom proposals 
constitute a program which is education- 
ally sound and attractive to students 
“and we expect that we will be able to 
stabilize the cost of an Oberlin educa- 
tion, and thus reduce over time its real 
cost] 

“We will improve our competitive 
position, we will have more applicants 
from more diverse backgrounds, and we 


will be able to be more selective in 
granting admission. We will be able to 
arrest, and eventually reverse, a disturb- 
ing tendency towards an economically 
polarized student body,” he told the 
General Faculty. 

The president predicts with some con- 
fidence that a stabilization of the price 
of Oberlin’s tuition would mean that 
“by 1975 the number of families able 
to afford the full cost would be double 
what it was in 1970. Ultimately, we 
hope, Oberlin will be able to make a 
commitment to offer an education to 
students without regard to their finan- 
cial status.” He points to this as a goal 
“worthy of Oberlin’s traditions” and one 
of great social importance. “It would 
also have considerable significance for 
the quality of education at Oberlin,” he 
says. 

President Fuller qualifies the finan- 
cial consideration of the EdCom pro- 
posals, however. “Our main purpose is 
to improve the quality of education and 
if we are right that to do so we must 
make that education available and at- 
tractive to more people than at present, 
then reducing the real cost of that edu- 
cation is imperative.” 


t the “pilot” weekend of “Parent- 

Alumni Session, Winter Term” in 

January 1971, Biology Assoc. Prof. 
Thomas F. Sherman, °56, opened his 
lecture with the comment that the visit- 
ors could see why the College had such 
faith in its Alumni Association. The 
session had been advertised as “Winter 
Weekend” and there was almost % inch 
of snow on the ground to prove that it 
was winter. 

In January 1972, the program was 
officially called “Winter Weekend” and 
it very well could have been named 
“Wintry Weekend” because a couple 
inches of snow greeted participants on 
Friday afternoon, Jan. 14, and the out- 
side temperature was —12° on Saturday 
and —14° on Sunday. However, some- 
one at the heating plant must have con- 
fused this attempt to emphasize educa- 
tion in the alumni program with next 
July’s Oberlin Summer Alumni College 
which plans classes in the air-condi- 
tioned King building because the tem- 
perature in King 106 on Saturday morn- 
ing was 55°F. By afternoon it had 
dropped to 49°. 

Did this bother the 91 parents, pros- 
pective students, alumni and friends of 
Oberlin who gathered for a mind- 
stretching weekend? Apparently not. 
They simply kept their coats on and 
smiled as they watched Jack Purves, 
’°42, executive director of the Alumni 
Association and director of extended 
education, try to get the heating plant 
to put more steam in the lines. 

Real proof that Oberlin’s intellectual 
excitement is appealing came at the 
8:30 a.m. Saturday session in which 
George Andrews, ’54, associate profes- 
sor of mathematics, discussed “Analyz- 
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ing Errors: the Use of TV in Teaching 
Elementary Numerical Analysis.” The 
audience was geographically diverse. 
People came from 14 states, including 
Oregon and Texas, as well as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Fifty-four were par- 
ents of 33 currently enrolled students 
and at least seven prospective students. 
Enrollment was almost triple that of the 
1971 “pilot” program. It was obvious 
that everyone in the class knew what 
“TV” was, but few would admit to any 
previous understanding of the other 
words in the topic. Andrews rose to the 
occasion. He explained that the lecture 
on his first TV demonstration tape was 
intended for persons who had studied 
calculus and had taken a short course in 
Fortran. Digital computers, however, 
don’t study calculus. They merely add 
1+1+1-+1+1 so rapidly that they can 
solve mathematical questions by addi- 
tion faster than mathematicians can 
solve them with equations. Andrews 
used quadratic and linear equations such 
as ax?+bx+c=0 to teach his audience 
how to think the way a computer does. 

Said a Conservatory alumnus who 
had studied no math since high school: 
“It’s just like arithmetic.” 

Thomas Dernburg, professor of eco- 
nomics, a former staff economist for 
President Johnson’s Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers, said the past three years 
had been “vintage” ones for any study 
of economics, but he asserted that the 
“vintage” problems were not really 
President Nixon’s fault. He was pleased 
with Nixon’s decision to devalue the 
dollar and he talked at length on the 
adverse overseas effect of domestic fis- 
cal policies. He pointed out problems 


that result from the fact that the U.S. See 
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dollar is “international money” because 
there is no “international bank” to com- 
pare with the Federal Reserve System 
in the U.S. and the Bank of England in 
Britain. This puts the U.S. in a kind of 
“strait jacket,” he said. “We've closed 
the gold window and the burden of 
maintaining fixed exchange rates now 
is up to others.” 

James L. Walsh, assistant professor 
of sociology and anthropology, dis- 
cussed his research on the professional- 
ism of various police departments. He 
paid particular attention to the use of 
“stool pigeons” by policemen to exer- 
cise “discretionary justice’’ on their 
beats. ‘Policemen need to know the 
people with whom they deal,” he said, 
and he described the art of “coups 
counting” as a necessary tool of the 
“cop on the beat.” If a new policeman 
catches a youth stealing hubcaps, Walsh 
explained, he gains one “coup” among 
the youth of the neighborhood. If he 
uses discretionary justice and does not 
report the youth to juvenile authorities, 
he becomes acquainted with one “stool 
pigeon” who owes him information 
when trouble arises in the neighborhood. 

Richard Levin, assistant professor of 
biology, spoke on “the thrill of modern 
biology” and compared the field of 
genetics today with what it was 20 years 
ago. “What used to be dealt with in 
descriptive terms now can be in molecu- 
lar terms,” he said. He told how one 
can manipulate biological material today 
in ways not thought of and not even 
speculated about in 1950. On the other 
hand, he noted that in the 1940’s people 
began to associate their discoveries with 
Mendel’s old studies which had found 
him opposing Darwinian theories but 
were unheeded because of “church 
politics.” 

Levin stated that biological discov- 
eries lead to moral decisions: determin- 
ing the sex of children might eventually 
lead to determining the physical attri- 
butes of the child, although the fears 
regarding genetic cloning seem to be 
premature. He also discussed numerous 
“landmarks in genetics’ such as the 
attempt to cross a cabbage and radish 
to get a vegetable with a root of a 
radish and head of a cabbage, but get- 
ting instead a vegetable with a cabbage- 
like root and the leaves of a radish! 

Garth Peacock, ’51, associate profes- 
sor of organ, took the visitors on a 
tour of the Conservatory and James D. 
Burke, curator of pre-modern art, con- 
ducted a tour of Allen Art Museum. 
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All things considered, Winter Week- 
end was by far the most successful of 
joint efforts between the College and 
the Alumni Association’s Continuing 
Education Committee. It gave positive 
proof that this type of “continuing edu- 
cation” has a growing appeal even 
though to date there has been no de- 
mand similar to that experienced by 
institutions who are asked to give con- 
tinuing education courses in their own 
communities. The “continuing educa- 
tion” Oberlin offers has a somewhat 
inter-disciplinary nature: teaching the 
computer’s capabilities to non-mathema- 
ticians who have never used one, ex- 
plaining genetics to non-scientists, giving 
practical economic theories to average 
readers of newspaper financial pages, 
and introducing interested citizens to a 
new definition of “stool pigeon.” 

In short, Oberlin is offering to con- 
tinue the liberal education of its alumni, 
friends, and parents of its current and 
prospective students. The benefit to 
those who attend is obvious if one con- 
ceives of “continuing education” as that 
which deals with topics people are apt 
to discuss with one another or be con- 
cerned about in their daily lives. 

As Duira Baldinger Ward, 34, (Mrs. 
F. Champion), president of the Alumni 
Association, has explained (ON ALUMNI 
INTEREST IN EDUCATIONAL YEAST, May- 
June 1971), and as Carl R. Gerber, ’58, 
the Association’s president-elect, has en- 
dorsed (ON EMPHASIZING EDUCATION 
IN THE ALUMNI PROGRAM, May-June 
1971), both the College and the Alumni 
Association recognize the intellectual 
quality and the intellectual interest of 
Oberlin’s graduates. They are develop- 
ing programs which take this into 
account. 

The “Winter Weekend” format offers 
a showcase for talents of all departments 
in the Conservatory and the College of 
Arts and Sciences, and the Alumni Of- 
fice already is planning to schedule at 
least three special weekends on campus 
during 1972-73. One will be in October 
when “Homecoming” normally has been 
held. Tentative theme for the weekend 
will be “The Public Interest.” In all of 
the “weekend” programs the emphasis 
will be on “continuing education” rather 
than on nostalgia and “rah! rah! old 
school ties.” 

This summer, of course, persons in- 
terested in a whole week of this sort of 
thing are encouraged to attend “Oberlin 
Summer Alumni College” which is ad- 
vertised on the back cover of this issue. 

The same theory is being applied to 
the Alumni Association’s off-campus 


programs, too, and the Alumni Office 
is encouraging alumni clubs to set up 
seminars similar to ““Winter Weekend” 
in their own communities. The format 
need not “copy” the one used at Oberlin 
in January, but it is suggested that inter- 
ested non-alumni also be invited. Ar- 
rangements can be made for members 
of the Oberlin faculty to participate. 

The alumni clubs of Hartford, New 
Haven, and Westchester-Southern Con- 
necticut are planning a weekend sem- 
inar May 6, on the Yale campus, to 
discuss the social and ethical implica- 
tions of modern biological discoveries. 
Faculty and prominent alumni in the 
field of genetics and ethics will be speak- 
ers and discussion leaders. 

Leaders of Alumni Clubs in Ohio, 
Western Pennsylvania, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illinois 
will be meeting in Oberlin March 11-12 
to discuss ways to set up similar pro- 
grams in their communities. 

A similar meeting was held in Rome, 
N.Y., last Oct. 16-17 for representatives 
of clubs in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Purpose of these regional sessions is to 
explore ways that members of alumni 
clubs can become involved in College 
programs such as student recruitment, 
extended education and field study. 

In the field of student recruitment, 
for example, only 285 alumni now are 
functioning as local admissions repre- 
sentatives. Some 65 of these are in the 
Washington, D.C., area where the alum- 
ni club set up a “pilot” program to prove 
the capabilities of alumni as assistants to 
the College’s admissions officers. The 
nationwide program still is in the build- 
ing stage and presently lacks the man- 
power in the admissions office to make 
it function as smoothly as it should. The 
College, however, will be needing at 
least 1,000 alumni as local representa- 
tives in the almost immediate future. 

In the field of extended education, 
the Washington Club also is a good ex- 
ample. It held a seminar in January at 
which Philip Volland, ’72, Mark Ferber, 
74, and Sergio Gonzales, graduate as- 
sistant in Spanish, discussed the work of 
the Education Commission, the Govern- 
ance Commission and student life at 
Oberlin today. On February 29, Sen. 
Harrison Williams Jr., ’41 (D-NJ) dis- 
cussed top political issues of 1972. Two 
other seminars are planned in March. 
The club also arranged housing for 40 
students during Winter Term. 
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AN OBERLIN EDUCATION or Education of whom for what? 


By Virginia Cole Little, '4 


Chairman, Education and Curriculum Committee of the Alumni Board 


he ’60’s are over; the ’70’s are 
underway; the ’80’s are where 
we should be looking; no one 
knows about the year 2,000—except 
that it will come.” A quotation from 
“Future Shock”? No. Just a member 
of the Oberlin Alumni Board who has 
been wrestling with a series of EdCom 
reports. 

What is EdCom all about? Where do 
alumni fit in? The Education Commis- 
sion was organized in the fall of 1970, 
as one of President Fuller’s first acts, 
with a mandate to engage all segments 
of the community in a soul-searching 
re-examination of the goals and values 
of an Oberlin education. 

Having participated in the search 
which found Mr. Fuller, alumni watched 
with interest and concern while EdCom 
began its labors. Even for faithful read- 
ers of the Oberlin Review, it has been a 
hard game to follow from the sidelines. 

The Commission’s first “Progress Re- 
port,” dated March 1971, was followed 
by the “Preliminary Report,” issued in 
late September. No sooner was this 
made available to alumni, with an ex- 
planatory article by Dean Donald Reich 
in the September-October issue of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine, than it was 
augmented by the “Proposals” of No- 
vember 1971. As this article is being 
written, a series of some 40 resolutions 
based on the “Proposals” is before the 
General Faculty, who have been asked 
to pass the necessary legislation. 

What are alumni views about these 
proposals? This article is an attempt to 
give a digest of those views which are 
known, and to trace the development of 
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the thinking of alumni representatives 
who hold Board, class and other offices. 


What are the Questions We Should Be 
Asking? Perhaps you smiled a little 
when you saw the photographs of Board 
members in the September-October is- 
sue, studying the EdCom’s report rather 
than attending the football game. What 
the pictures failed to show was the in- 
tellectual excitement of coming to grips 
with basic educational issues. 

Unfortunately, no photographs were 
taken of the beginnings of our intellec- 
tual journey, over a year ago, when 
Board members battled a February bliz- 
zard to meet unto the wee hours and 
draw up an initial statement of alumni 
thinking for a face-to-face meeting with 
the Education Commission. 

Our initial statement, presented on 
Valentine’s Day 1971, turned out to be 
a series of big questions. What are the 
goals of an Oberlin education? Who 
should define them? As alumni, what 
do we see as the greatest contributions 
which Oberlin made to our individual 
lives? .. . the greatest disservices? What 
have been some of the critical concerns 
of past and present students? 

Both the questions, and the tentative 
answers we have suggested, have cen- 
tered around a particular view of Ober- 
lin: not only a college renowned for 
academic excellence, but also a com- 
munity with a special kind of moral 
tradition. 

Our statement concluded that Oberlin 
has been historically seen by prospective 
students as the embodiment of certain 
critical moral values, specifically: 

1) Equalitarianism, manifested by the 


early admission of women and blacks. 

2) The importance of continuing 
service to community and humanity. 

3) A commitment to critical reflec- 
tion about a changing society and a 
willingness to change in response to it 
on the basis of moral conviction and 
intellectual rigor. 

Oberlin both attracted students with 
these values and through them trans- 
mitted the values to students who came 


for other reasons. 

Three critical concerns of students 
have been apathy, irresponsibility, and 
powerlessness. 

By apathy, students have meant that 
people lack interest in involving them- 
selves in the life of the community. 

By irresponsibility, they have meant 
that people lack a sense of responsibility 
for one another. 

By powerlessness, they have meant 
that people lack the ability to effect 
social and political changes which they 
see as being critical in the years ahead. 

We reported that much of the discus- 
sion of change up to February 1971 
seemed to address itself to developing 
greater freedom of individuals at the 
College. Valuable though that is, we felt 
the discussions did not address them- 
selves to rebuilding a strong Oberlin 
community built around a collective 
search for answers to critical questions 
of value and fact, questions which may, 
in fact, be unanswerable. 

As further explained by Alumni As- 
sociation President Duira Baldinger 
Ward, ’34, in a letter to President Fuller, 

Oberlin students have been largely 

self-selected, and consist largely of those 
who have been attracted by Oberlin’s 


history of commitment to the larger 
community, and of those students who 
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have been influenced by those so at- 
tracted . . . unless more conscious ad- 
vantage were taken of this character of 
her undergraduates by the College, the 
kind of self-selection upon which the 
College has happily, perhaps complacent- 
ly relied, would gradually erode. (Feb. 

15, 1971) 

Living-Learning Groups. In arriving at 
this view of Oberlin as a moral commu- 
nity, the members of the Alumni Board 
were greatly helped by a set of proposals 
presented by Edward A. Schwartz, ’65. 
Already engaged in writing a book and 
a series of articles expounding his per- 
sonal philosophy, he called on his fellow 
Board members, and later on the mem- 
bers of EdCom, to look at the funda- 
mental issues, as did Plato. What is 
Justice? What is Truth? What is Beau- 
ty? Existing institutions, including the 
present structure of Oberlin College, are 
inadequate and insufficient instruments 
for answering such questions. The an- 
swers are to be found not in a series of 
intellectual exercises, or a review of 
past wisdom, but rather in the ongoing 
experience of people in living-learning 
groups who, in their efforts to move 
toward common goals, conflict and col- 
lide with one another. In Ed Schwartz’s 
view, Oberlin undergraduates should be 
so grouped and, in the process of tack- 
ling real social problems together, learn 
the realities of political power and group 
cohesion. 

Not all the members of the Board 
“bought” Ed’s vision of a college or- 
ganized around this kind of unit. Some 
recognized the necessity of pursuing 
values as a group, rather than on an 
individual basis. Bob Savage, ’54, 
stressed the need for public responsibil- 
ity to make a society work. “Should 
not the emphasis nowadays for liberal 
education, especially Oberlin’s, be ful- 
filled societies, rather than fufilled 
individuals?” 

Others were concerned, and some- 
what repelled, by the threat that the 
group might coerce recalcitrant or de- 
viant individuals who did not share the 
group consensus. However, the exam- 
ination of these ideas had a stimulating 
effect both on Board members and on 
the members of EdCom when the ten 
appointed members of the Alumni 
Board’s ad hoc committee sat down with 
them. To quote Gregg Allen, ’74, in the 
Oberlin Review (Feb. 26, 1971), “. 
the meeting was stimulating ... We were 
impressed by the quality of alumni 
thinking.” 
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Alumni Are Not Obstructionist. Presi- 
dent Ward laid to rest the ghost of 
alumni past—the alumnus as obstruc- 
tionist, “. . . that stern spectre who sits 
with pen eternally poised, ready to write 
the College out of his will if (it) deviates 
very much from the cherished state of 
affairs which obtained in the year 
of his graduation.’’ Tracing recent 
alumni involvement in questions of cur- 
riculum change to the Homecoming 
program of 1967, she felt that most 
graduates would react to EdCom’s la- 
bors ‘“‘with pleased interest.” 

If not obstructing, what then are 
alumni doing? What are they agreed on 
in the present? One answer was offered 
by Carl Gerber, ’58, our president-elect: 
“.. most, if not all, of the members of 
the Alumni Board hold two common be- 
liefs . . . that the institution must have 
a set of values or goals to which it as- 
pires and which it instills in its gradu- 


We identified strongly 
with the new emphasis on 


cultural diversity .. . 


ates. Secondly . . . that all aspects of 
the institution—curriculum, methods of 
instruction, living and dining arrange- 
ments, extracurricular activities, inter- 
personal relationships, etc.—contribute 
to creating the learning experience that 
was, is, and should be Oberlin.” 

Shall we then all march forward into 
a glorious sunset together? We have to 
try, says one view (my own). 

“Whatever the shape of the future, 
it is not the shape of the past. Whatever 
the shape of the present, it is not the 
shape of ten years ago, or even five 
years. Putting to one side our personal, 
nostalgic, sentimental feelings about the 
scenes and events of our youth, we as 
alumni have a major stake in a growing, 
changing, forward-looking Oberlin.” 

However, we may not succeed. As 
Mrs. Ward has put it, 


If Oberlin survives, we believe it will 
be because she clearly and unapologet- 
ically asserts her role as being a great 
deal more important than that of way- 
station between high school and graduate 
school. (Feb. 26, 1971) 


Alumni Ponder. Between February 
1971 and now, Alumni Board members 
have continued to wrestle with the big 
questions. Meanwhile, word of Ed 
Com’s labors has been moving out to 


alumni clubs, parents of students and 
other constituencies. Still the massive 
and formidable task of getting a wider 
sample of alumni thinking remained. 
Fall Weekend 1971 provided the first 
opportunity to bring together again the 
entire Alumni Board for a fresh look at 
the Preliminary Report of EdCom and 
to begin to discuss its implications with 
class presidents and others. 


The Board Takes A Second Look at 
EdCom: The Preliminary Report. While 
the sun shone brightly outside, and an 
occasional roar signified another touch- 
down by Carnegie-Mellon, Board mem- 
bers, having done their homework, sat 
down with Dean Reich and Professor 
Norman Henderson, to take a hard look 
at the new report. Where was EdCom 
at? How did Board members react to 
the proposals? 

The Board members present were 
quick to praise the thrust of the report 
and to note reflections of Board mem- 
bers’ previous inputs regarding the na- 
ture of the Oberlin community. Some- 
one out there had been listening. We 
also identified strongly with the new 
emphasis on cultural diversity as a goal 
to take its place alongside the previ- 
ously-stated goals of educational excel- 
lence and social conscience. There was 
considerable interest in the possibility of 
year-round operations, although ques- 
tion as to whether this would enhance 
or detract from the kind of community 
alumni believe in. All of these things 
cost money and require major changes 
in the recruitment of students and fac- 
ulty as well as in the financial manage- 
ment and administration of the institu- 
tion. They also mean changes in the 
power structure of the College to give 
greater weight to students and other 
under-represented groups. 

Emerging questions centered in three 
issue areas: 

1. Will all students be sufficiently 
motivated under the new interests orien- 
tation, or will there have to be sticks as 
well as carrots? 

2. Will all or most faculty be able to 
assume the extra burden of intensive 
counseling which is crucial to the new 
plan? 

3. Will the product of a future Ober- 
lin education be recognizable as an edu- 
cated person and/or acceptable to grad- 
uate schools and prospective employers? 


Class Presidents React. President Ward 
has suggested that many of us as alumni 
fall into the categories of “The Angry” 
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and “The Bored,” and are therefore 
hard to reach. Our best hope lies in con- 
tinually trying to interpret the College 
within its present context. Each genera- 
tion is affected by the problems which 
it faces and thus, in important respects, 
generations differ. A static college 
would soon die, and deserve to, in an 
uncaring world. “Yes, Virginia, there is 
a generation gap,” but this generation 
is worth educating, too, and deserves 
our support. 

Positive responses to this theme were 
found in most of the class presidents’ 
letters written to their constituents this 
year. As one class president put it, 
“Each generation of teacher-students 
adds another layer to the learning ap- 
proach. Alumni must refrain from ‘put- 
ting down’ the newer approaches simply 
because they don’t agree with them.” 

Thus, the context in which EdCom 
proposals are being reacted to is mostly 
positive. Considerable confidence is ex- 
pressed in President Fuller and the ad- 
ministrative leaders of the College who, 
as many see it “.. . are carrying on in 
the Oberlin tradition; . . . fundamentally, 
it is still “our same college’.” 

Why, then, do we need EdCom? 
Why now? Many view it as a part of 
Oberlin, reflecting the old values. “If 
the forthcoming efforts truly take hold, 
Oberlin-to-be will finely (sic) honor the 
traditions of its esteemed past.” One 
president points out that an institution 
of excellence, like Oberlin, has much at 
stake; it is risky to try—but may be even 
more risky not to dare. In the recent 
past, Oberlin, as other schools, has been 
in the position of responding to the 
mood of the times; now it is trying to 
get ahead of current events and seize the 
initiative. 

Another sees the EdCom proposals as 
a logical development, stemming from 
recent institutional changes which have 
largely removed parietal rules and given 
the student control over his or her social 
life. Now the next step is to be taken, 
to give the student control over aca- 
demic life as well. 

A recent graduate sums it all up: 

“There are many divergent opinions 
about changes .. . the only conclusions 
any one comes to is that Oberlin must 
face these challenges in order to main- 
tain its vibrant and forward-looking po- 
sition in providing the best possible 
education.” 

So the consensus seems to be that 
EdCom is about to hatch. ... it’s “im- 
portant”... “we are uncertain and not 
fully informed, but essentially hopeful,” 
“seems a move worth watching,” “time 
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will tell,” “‘something new, but worth an 
honest trial.” 


Alumni Response to Request for Views 
on EdCom. Aside from the class letters 
only a small number of written responses 
were received in the Alumni Office. 
Our study of them indicates that the 
model early respondent is a male who 
graduated from the College during the 
past 15 years, is himself employed in 
college-level administration, and is en- 
thusiastic about the Preliminary Report. 
Additional copies to share with col- 
leagues and friends are requested; at 
least one person would be glad to be 
called on, should help be needed. 

A telegram from Boston characterizes 
the report as “. . . a masterpiece. Part 
Two proposals adeptly remove past 
blemishes in an otherwise outstanding 
educational experience which has stood 
me well in the real world. Don’t change 
a word.” 


... The context in which 
EdCom proposals are being 


reacted to is mostly positive. . . 


Other thoughtful comments, also fa- 
vorable in tone, point to areas which 
should receive further attention in put- 
ting the “building blocks” together in 
“a total program which makes sense for 
Oberlin.” For example, one voice of 
experience points out that nonresident 
education, such as work-study, when 
excellent in quality, is also very expen- 
sive in time and money. 

The transferring of responsibility 
from the College to the student is fine, 
another adds, but should be a delega- 
tion, not an abdication. The college is 
still responsible for giving students a 
basis for making final decisions. For 
this purpose, a first-class, well-equipped 
counseling department is essential. 

There is concern that not all faculty 
are able or willing to invest themselves 
in counseling individual students, and 
that the present system doesn’t suffi- 
ciently reward those who have already 
demonstrated effectiveness in this art*. 
A similar new point appears in other 
replies, one of which underlines the 
central place of counseling and evalua- 
tion in producing a Renaissance, rather 
than a hedonistic man. Another suggests 


*The point is also made that, in recruiting 
faautity. this kind of interest and ability 
should be considered, along with academic 
qualifications. 


that representative courses in the hu- 
manities be required of first-year stu- 
dents, to help them discover what their 
true interests are. 

Other aspects of Oberlin life, such as 
the importance of doing away with drab 
dormitories, also receive attention. 
“What can be done,” writes one alumna, 
“to replace this ugliness with the beauty 
of a sense of place for each person?” 

There are dissenting alumni voices, 
as well as questioning parents. One 
alumnus finds that “. . . these recom- 
mendations will serve further to lower 
Oberlin College into the pit of medioc- 
rity in which so many educational insti- 
tutions today find themselves”; [and 
will result in] . . . the virtual abolition 
of discipline in learning and the destruc- 
tion of legitimate objective standards of 
measurement.” The result, this person 
feels, is that the average Oberlin grad- 
uate will be both uneducated and un- 
employable. 

In a similar vein, a parent has 
written: 

“One immediate practical set of con- 
sequences could be a negative impact 
on enrollment and finances. Doing 
nothing but one’s own thing may for a 
time be attractive to some kinds of stu- 
dents. But one wonders how long seri- 
ous students and realistic parents will be 
willing to pay high premium tuitions to 
private colleges for an educational ex- 
perience only two-thirds of which is 
really serviced by the College, and for 
a degree which may mean almost any- 
thing and therefore means nothing much 
that is identifiable.” 

A more moderate alumni view ques- 
tions the “interests” model of college 
education (also termed the “cafeteria” 
or “smorgasbord” model) as the best one 
for Oberlin, and for all students. This 
may be an error, reverting to the “free 
elective” system of the early 20th cen- 
tury. A possible compromise might be 
to offer two kinds of programs for stu- 
dents: the “interests” model, resulting in 
a diploma; and a B.A, program resulting 
in a degree. 


The Alumni Board Takes a Third Look. 
Hearing these voices and having had a 
chance to digest some of these views, 
the Executive Committee of the Alumni 
Board, meeting in Oberlin in December 
1971, took further steps to crystallize its 
own thinking and to communicate this 
thinking to the alumni constituency. 
One decision was to publish this arti- 
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cle. In doing so we hope to stimulate 
even wider alumni involvement and ex- 
pression of views. 


Basic Agreement with the Thrust of the 
Proposals. The Alumni Board has the 
impression that the majority of alumni 
welcome change in the direction of re- 
interpreting the content of an Oberlin 
education. The change process has al- 
ready started in recent years and it 
should continue. 

e Alumni identify with the goals of 
educational excellence and cultural 
diversity. 

e Alumni heartily endorse the basic 
thrust, to make Oberlin a different kind 
of living-learning community, reorient- 
ing the curriculum on the basis of indi- 
vidual interests. Hopefully, this would 
free faculty as well as students to pursue 
their individual bents. 

e Alumni accept the proposed 
changes in requirements, to reduce the 
total number of hours to 108 credits (for 
the College of Arts and Sciences); to 
abolish institutional requirements, in- 
cluding foreign language and physical 
education; to make a departmental ma- 
jor optional. 

e Alumni would like to move in the 
direction of year-round operation, with 
flexibility in the amount of time spent 
at Oberlin and corresponding adjust- 
ments in tuition, as proposed. It should 
be noted that this would require a sub- 
stantial investment in air conditioning 
the plant, including dormitories, as well 
as rearrangement of faculty schedules, 
and faculty and staff vacations. 

e Alumni would be particularly 
pleased to see the incorporation of two 
of our favorite notions: 

1. Specific provision for the intro- 
duction of more interdisciplinary pro- 
grams. 

2. Acceptance of responsibility not 
only to educate greater numbers of 
minority group students, but also to 
further extend the range of education 
age-wise, class-wise and otherwise. 

Alumni Board members have been 
particularly concerned about two as- 
pects of the new proposals: the modular 
calendar and the role of counseling. 
Here is some of the thinking about these 
matters. 


The Modular Calendar. The modular 
calendar is being used successfully at 
other educational institutions. It does 
permit greater flexibility and most stu- 
dents and faculty seem to like the con- 
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centration on fewer courses at a time.* 
There is surprise, however, that the pro- 
posals do not mention the possibility 
that modules could be used for study 
abroad as well as U.S. projects. With 
Oberlin’s long-time interest in world co- 
operation ard understanding, the hope 
is that this would be done. 

The modular calendar also permits a 
greater use of internships and work ex- 
perience, which should be systematically 
set up on a year-round basis. For ex- 
ample, the College could offer a govern- 
ment department or educational agency 
the services of an intern throughout the 
year, and rotate the individuals at six- 
week intervals (or, alternatively, permit 
a student having a productive experience 
to extend it over several modules). 

As a corollary to this, extended use 
of work-study and internship programs 
clearly requires improved administrative 


Alumni identify with the 
goals of educational 


excellence... 


arrangements and a centralization of re- 
sponsibility. Present arrangements for 
communication regarding possible Win- 
ter Term projects have been experienced 
by alumni groups as woefully inadequate 
and extremely frustrating. The proposal 
that the Alumni Board advise the presi- 
dent of the College regarding the desig- 
nation of a member of the administra- 
tion as Director of Field Study is a 
step in the right direction, but requires 
clarification. 


The Role of Counseling and Evaluation. 
Alumni Board members attach great 
importance to counseling. They agree 
with students that present counseling is 
not always effective. The success of the 
new proposals hinges to a major degree 
on a much improved counseling system. 
How will this be implemented? 

The counseling process is part of the 
larger process of evaluation, which goes 
beyond the evaluation of students by 
faculty. It also includes the evaluation 
of faculty (and staff) by students. In 
fact, the whole community should be 
continually evaluating its own progress 


*It is important to allow faculty in some 
fields to offer their courses over a period 
of more than one module, so as to cover 
the subject matter adequately. 


(or lack of progress) towards agreed 
goals. 

This means that specific provision for 
broader kinds of evaluation, as well as 
student and faculty evaluation, should 
be built into the basic plan. The first 
year might well be considered an experi- 
mental period, in which data would be 
systematically collected and collated, to 
be discussed and analyzed by a repre- 
sentative group of all constituencies, in 
ongoing and summary sessions. 

To be meaningful, this would then be 
used as the basis for subsequent budget- 
ing and planning. 

This suggests a more creative use of 
the seventh week evaluation period 
which, if it means only evaluation of 
students, has a certain artificiality. A 
good faculty-student, one-to-one rela- 
tionship will inevitably involve regular 
conferences during the six weeks, plus 
ad hoc meetings as required. Then the 
seventh week becomes a summary ses- 
sion, pulling together what has been 
done, reviewing written evaluations, etc. 
There would also be time in this week 
for a wide range of meetings of different 
kinds of groups, including a mix of fac- 
ulty, staff and students. To the extent 
that this does not require the total time 
of the total membership of the commu- 
nity, others would be free to go ahead 
with their personal projects. This could 
well be a creative period for everyone. 


Regarding Counseling: How to make it 
more effective. Some faculty will enjoy 
counseling, and be effective. They will 
be more frequently chosen by students 
as advisers, and this should be consid- 
ered in their total work load. 

Other faculty will dislike counseling 
and will be ineffective. They will be 
infrequently chosen. Some may have 
all they can handle in supervising three 
or four individual student projects, along 
with other courses and seminars. How- 
ever, many faculty can become more 
effective counselors with certain kinds 
of help. Preliminary training sessions 
would prove that better counseling can 
be learned. Ongoing consultation by an 
experienced staff member in problem 
cases can make general counseling less 
threatening. 

All faculty will have some responsi- 
bility for student evaluation, but it 
should be a matter of individual pref- 
erence whether an individual takes on 
an additional load of advisees. 

Procedures for educational review 
and use of back-up resources, such as 
remedial programs, also help counselors 
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become more effective. Here there are 
serious gaps in the EdCom proposals. 
Recent experience suggests that a vari- 
ety of students need remedial help in 
reading and writing, mathematics, how 
to study. If these are available, and a 
correct educational diagnosis is made, 
then these problems could be distin- 
guished from others, which may require 
psychotherapy or other interventions, 
for which provision should also be 
made. 

“Counseling out” students whose 
work appears to be below par is a 
failure for the educational process. It 
should be utilized only in rare instances, 
for extreme cases. More work should 
be done on the secondary level of pre- 
vention—early identification of prob- 
lems, correct diagnosis, followed by 
prompt and effective treatment. 

This requires not only remedial and 
therapeutic resources, but also an es- 
tablished educational review procedure, 
centering around an elected group, with 
faculty and student representation, and 
tied in with the counseling-advising 
process. Proceedings should be confi- 
dential, and should ensure full and fair 
consideration of all aspects of the prob- 
lem with protection of the rights of all 
parties. 


Counseling to include resources outside 
Oberlin. A college of the size and loca- 
tion of Oberlin cannot meet all interests. 
This will mean either (1) counseling in- 
dividual students to transfer to another 
school which might better meet their 
needs and/or (2) working out a range 
of cooperative programs with other 
schools, beginning with existing consor- 
tia, such as the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association. A person could then earn 
an Oberlin degree with a number of 
credits from other schools. 


Office of Counseling. All of the above 
considerations suggest the need for a 
wide range of knowledge, expertise and 
coordination, which might be provided 
by a counseling office, headed by an 
assistant dean. This could be a wise 
investment. 

Unless the counseling process is con- 
siderably “beefed up,” and adequate 
administrative provisions made, many 
Board members seriously question the 
setting aside of every seventh week for 
evaluative and counseling procedures 
which, ideally, should be conducted on 
an ongoing basis. It would be more 
desirable, as suggested above, to retain 
flexibility, and to be able to use the 
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seventh week for educational programs, 
rather than introducing artificial inter- 
ruptions. 


Linkages between Alumni and the Col- 
lege. With all of our hang-ups about 
being “on the outside, looking in,” 
alumni are deeply concerned about link- 
ages with the College, and identified 
points where alumni contributions may 
be made on a regular basis. The final 
proposals of EdCom do identify one or 
two of these points, such as the appoint- 
ment of a Director of Field Study and 
the participation of alumni in a com- 
mittee to increase diversity. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Alumni Board 
has also unanimously recommended the 
appointment of Executive Director Jack 
Purves as a voting member of the pro- 
posed new Committee on Educational 
Research and Innovation. 


A college of the size and 
location of Oberlin cannot 


meet all interests 


Other points for alumni to consider 
are ways of linking with the proposed 
Council on Educational Programs or 
the proposed committee on faculty ap- 
pointments. Should we ask for an 
alumni observer? For regular receipt of 
agenda, minutes and other documents? 


Alumni Responsibilities. Alumni in the 
past and present have indicated willing- 
ness to accept responsibility for a range 
of activities, including—but extending 
far beyond—the hoped-for financial 
contributions. These include regular ac- 
tivities such as recruitment and admis- 
sions interviews, the finding of Winter 
Term opportunities and the related lo- 
gistical arrangements, such as housing. 
The new proposals of EdCom would 
require a substantial expansion of the 
scale of these activities, e.g. doubling 
the size of the applicant pool from which 
Oberlin draws (while increasing its cul- 
tural diversity); providing work-study 
and internship opportunities on a larger 
scale, and on a year-round basis. 

In addition, the Board is just begin- 
ning to tap a whole range of ways of 
making alumni expertise available to 
the College. One of our newer projects, 
for example, is Academic Alumni in 
Service to Oberlin College, by which a 


roster of distinguished academicians 
with an Oberlin connection will be made 
available to College departments as vis- 
iting lecturers, symposia participants, 
career advisers, or what you will. If 
field study projects expand significantly, 
as expected, there may well be a need 
for non-academic alumni, in public or 
private service activities, to serve as 
adjunct faculty and project supervisors. 

Oberlin College is moving ahead in 
many ways. One way is through educa- 
tional change and curriculum innova- 
tion. Do we as alumni want to partici- 
pate in this “whole new ball game” or 
are we content to observe it from the 
sidelines? 

Our stake in an Oberlin education 
has never been higher. Sometimes we 
feel (and especially those of us who are 
parents of present students) that the 
burdens of a new kind of curriculum 
organization will fall most heavily on 
this generation of students. Perhaps so, 
but they will hopefully be counterbal- 
anced by gains in flexibility, problem- 
solving and creativity. A student who 
finds the new curriculum unpalatable 
has the option of transferring elsewhere. 
But we as alumni are, in a sense, “stuck 
with” our education and the institution 
which delivered it to us. Our best hope 
may be to align ourselves with the here 
and now, rather than the past and gone. 

As another concerned alumnus has 
put it: 

“As I travel about the country I am 
dismayed at the lethargy of many small 
colleges and I am pleased to see my 
alma mater moving ahead with such 
vigor. Some mistakes will be made 
along the way, but there is surely no 
greater mistake than standing still. No 
small college can afford that in the 
next decade.” 
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SEEN 
AND 
HEARD 
IN CHINA 


By Jan Ting, 70 


hen I crossed the border into 

China, the People’s Liberation 

Army soldier carrying an AK-47 
machine gun inspected my passport and 
noted with some distaste, “You have 
been to Taiwan many times.” He con- 
tinued, “Taiwan is a province of China,” 
to which I replied “Certainly!” 

He let me pass without further dis- 
cussion, but other travelers are often 
given brief lectures on the subject. 

Perhaps because of personal friend- 
ships, I have never been able to resolve 
the question of Taiwan in my own mind. 
But an incident in Nanking, where the 
Chinese have just completed a huge 
bridge over the Yangtze River, gave me 
some insight on how the Chinese people 
feel. The Yangtze has always divided 
China to the north and to the south. In 
1960, the Chinese, against Soviet advice, 
began a tremendous effort to throw a 
huge surface and railroad bridge across 
the river at Nanking, the old Kuomin- 
tang capital. 

Fighting the swift current, the Chin- 
ese workers brought the railroad section 
to completion in 1968 and the road span 
in 1969, in the midst of the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution. 

China’s working people are justly 
proud of this bridge which unites North 
and South China. On Sundays and other 
holidays whole families stroll leisurely 
along the 4.5 kilometer road span. 

When I first crossed the bridge I no- 
ticed that heavily-armed People’s Liber- 


The “cult of Mao” is ever-present, but 
on the decline. Mao himself has 
called it a “useful tool’ during the 
cultural revolution, but no longer 
necessary. 
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ation Army guards were posted at each 
end and on both levels of the bridge. I 
asked a local guide why this was neces- 
sary. She, just out of high school, re- 
plied: “The People’s Liberation Army 
is necessary to protect the bridge. 
Chiang Kai-shek still sends saboteurs. 
If the bridge were harmed he would say 
it was badly constructed in his propa- 
ganda.” 

When I was in Taiwan, government 
officials boasted about sending agents to 
the mainland, so I know the girl’s story 
had some basis. The fact finally pene- 
trated my consciousness that the Chi- 
nese people are still at war. It is a civil 
war where Chinese on the mainland feel 
even more insecure than those on Tai- 
wan. The fearing and killing of Chi- 
nese continues. 

When James Reston visited China he 
noticed the frequently-expressed Chi- 
nese fear of “revived Japanese militar- 
ism.” As I traveled around China and 
talked to the people, I came to realize 
that the horrors of the eight-year War 
of Resistance against Japan have not 
and cannot be forgotten by the Chinese. 
Everywhere I traveled people would 
describe the killing and destruction by 
Japanese soldiers in their area. They 
described the Japanese policy of “Burn 
all, loot all, kill all’ which was carried 
out with a passion in North China. This 
is not news to Americans, but we some- 
times forget. 

The Chinese are upset today by the 
rise of right-wing political elements in 
Japan which are typified by the suicide 
of Yukio Mishima and the campaign by 
members of the Liberal Democratic 
Party to modify the Japanese Constitu- 
tion in order to enlarge the Japanese 


The writer was in China for two months, 
September and October 1971. He was 
not a State guest and he paid all 
expenses himself. After a trip to the 
U.S. mainland in December, he and his 
wife, Helen, returned in mid-January 

to the East-West Center at Honolulu 
where both have graduate fellowships. 
The Tings visited Oberlin Jan. 10-11 and 
Jan showed slides of his China visit 

to 200 persons who packed Asia House’s 
Shipherd Lounge to ask him questions. 
A book about his experiences will be 
released in March by the Paperback 
Library of New York City. It will be 
entitled ‘‘An American in China” 

and will include 16 pages of photos 

Jan took during his travels. 


armed forces. The Chinese note with 
alarm the statements of Japanese busi- 
ness and political leaders which recall 
similar sentiments of patriotism or chau- 
vinism made in the 1930’s. 

The Chinese press often prints re- 
views of recent Japanese movies which 
recall the “glory” of Japan and its army 
and navy during World War II. The 
Chinese note that such Japanese movies 
never mention the sufferings of the 
people of Asia or the barbarism of the 
Imperial Army. 

Chinese leaders have made great ef- 
forts to focus anti-Japanese feelings on 
political rather than racial issues. Chair- 
man Mao has stated, “Among the Jap- 
anese, except for the pro-U.S. monopoly 
capitalists and the militarists, the broad 
masses of the people are our true 
friends.” Japanese friendship delega- 
tions are regularly invited to Peking. 
More businessmen attend the Canton 
Trade Fair every year from Japan than 
from any other foreign country. 

Yet fear of “revived Japanese militar- 
ism” is often and publicly expressed. It 
is not, however, as prominent as the 
question of Taiwan, which is always in 
the news. There are no anti-Japan slo- 
gans like “We are determined to liber- 
ate Taiwan!” which is never far from 
view on billboards, big-character post- 
ers, and in the press. 

Few signs of the Sino-Soviet alliance 
remain in China except for a few old 
monuments. Visiting a children’s pal- 
ace in Peking, I was surprised to see 
children playing a war game by shoot- 
ing a toy bazooka at what the children 
confirmed was a model of a Soviet tank 
on China’s northeastern frontier. Al- 
most all the children study English in- 
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stead of Russian in school because, as 
one fourth grader explained, “There is 
no use for it (Russian).” 

The current campaign to attain eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency takes some swipes 
at the Soviets in warning about the per- 
ils of relying on another country’s “‘for- 
eign aid.” A movie on the construction 
of the Nanking Bridge shows the defec- 
tive steel received from the Soviet Union 
and how the Chinese substituted their 
own steel in the construction of the 
bridge. 

And in the Shanghai Diesel Engine 
Factory a worker explained to me why 
a large piece of Russian machinery now 
stands idle in the center of the plant: 

“The Russians shipped us this ma- 
chine in the 1950’s as part of their for- 
eign aid,” he said. “When our workers 
could not install it properly, the Rus- 
sians said we didn’t understand ma- 
chines and promised to send one of 
their experts. The Soviet expert stayed 
six months then left saying the founda- 
tion was bad.” 

The worker continued, “After that we 
Chinese workers had to construct a sub- 
stitute machine ourselves. Now we have 
a machine which we understand and 
know how to repair because we built it. 
But we keep the old Russian machine 
around as a warning to young workers 
of the dangers of relying on foreign 
countries.” 

China’s greatest fear is of an alliance 
against her composed of any of her ene- 
mies: Taiwan, Japan, Russia or the 
United States. The average Chinese is 
vastly disinterested in the outside world 
and seems to have little animosity to- 
ward Americans but apparently has a 
great deal toward Russia. The Chinese 
people make a clear distinction between 
the American government which they 
feel is their enemy and the American 
people who they feel are their friends. 
Although the Chinese people are prepar- 
ing for war, they are only preparing to 
fight a defensive war in case of invasion 
by a foreign power. They are not pre- 
pared either militarily or ideologically 
to fight in another country or by any 
other means than by the principles of 
guerrila or “people’s” war as described 
by Mao Tse-tung. Fear of invasion by 
the Soviet Union is greater than fear of 
invasion by the United States. 

The entry of China to the United Na- 
tions occurred while I was in China and 
it was of profound interest to the Chi- 
nese. The papers printed extras and the 
people queued up to get them. 
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I spent one month touring with a 
group from Canton to Hangchow, 
Shanghai, Soochow, Wuxi, Nanking, 
Jinan Tientsin and Peking, during which 
time we visited many factories, com- 
munes, hospitals, and schools. For my 
remaining month I traveled independ- 
ently without any guides or translators 
in Peking, Changsha, Shaoshan, Toi- 
shan and Canton. I spent three days 
living with a peasant family on an iso- 
lated rural commune in Kwangtung 
province. My expenses were only $500 
U.S. and my ability to speak the Man- 
darin language and familiarity with Asia 
made the trip easier. 

I found the Chinese people to be like 
any other people, working in their own 


“way to build a better life for themselves 


and their children. Their standard of 
living is, of course, much lower than 
our own, but there was much to praise 
and be impressed by. 


The stories of China’s successes in 
overcoming food shortages, and provid- 
ing education and medical care for the 
people are overwhelmingly true. Food 
is available everywhere in abundance at 
low cost, although rationing continues 
for grains, starches and a few other 
items. Educational reforms initiated 
during the cultural revolution in the late 
1960’s are still continuing and it is ex- 
pected that all children currently enter- 
ing the educational system will complete 
the full ten years of primary and second- 
ary education. Medical care is of high 
quality and is provided virtually without 
cost. 


Educational reforms initiated in the 
1960's are continuing and it is expected 
that all children currently entering 

the educational system will complete 
the full ten years of primary and 
secondary education. 


~ aa 
A“ROOKIE” 


By Larry D. Shinn 
Instructor in Religion 
and East Asian Studies 


little over a year ago this maga- 

zine announced the arrival on 

campus of a large “class” of “rook- 
ie” teachers and administrators. Those 
“rookies” are now “sophomores.” The 
experiences of a first year of teaching 
(or administering) are not quickly for- 
gotten: the night you worked until 3:30 
a.m. preparing a “masterpiece” only to 
arrive at class with the wrong set of 
lecture notes; the first time you re- 
ceived an ovation in class for a twenty- 
five minute, thrown-together, summary 
lecture; the hour you spent discussing a 
student’s work only to find that you 
were speaking to the wrong student; 
the encouragement by colleagues to 
be “yourself,” “apolitical,” “honest,” 
“involved,” “aloof,” “available,” and 
“non-committal’’; the arrival of summer 
“vacation” when your seven-day work 
week continued as a student with dis- 
sertation concerns, and the realization 
that Oberlin is a great place for your 
family to be raised without a father 
present during the waking hours. 

One pressing concern seems to sur- 
face and resurface among all those re- 
flections of the “rookie” year: the fu- 
ture and shape of education at Oberlin 
College. In a community as small as 
ours, I find it surprising that so much 
misunderstanding can occur from as- 
sumptions and conclusions based on 
hearsay and appearance instead of 
dialogue and confrontation. As one 
member of the amorphous community 
which has been at Oberlin long enough 
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to move beyond first impressions and 
yet not long enough to be cynical nor 
totally enamoured, I hope my reflec- 
tions will stimulate dialogue on the kind 
of attitude toward educational innova- 
tion which is necessary to consider 
fruitfully any proposals for educational 
change. 

The Problem. Oberlin’s problem (and 
that of most schools) is not too difficult 
to state. Many faculty insist strongly 
that too many students are not apply- 
ing themselves to the task of education. 
From another perspective the same 
criticism is being leveled at the major- 
ity of the faculty by the students. The 
issues at stake are what “education” 
and “application” mean. On the one 
end of the continuum, “traditionalists” 
feel a liberal arts education ought to be 
defined according to the traditional 
boundaries of subject matter with stu- 
dents being evaluated as objectively as 
possible. Content, not method, is the 
basic concern. Traditionalists complain 
that many of the current generation of 
students (and faculty) are “anti-intel- 
tectual” or are caught up in “experien- 
tial learning” which amounts to little 
more than getting credit for breathing 
or going to the bathroom. On the other 
spectrum end, “innovators” see a liberal 
arts education as encompassing those 
areas of study which directly relate to 
the present needs and interests of the 
individual and society and deprecate 
“stimulus-response” type of methods 
while complaining about the impersonal 
lecture or faculty member and a stag- 
nant institution. While the proportion 
is not evenly divided, these two attitudes 
can be found among alumni, parents, 
faculty and students. It is also clear 
that many persons fall between the 
poles of the continuum. 

The Situation: Diversity. Either end of 
the spectrum would be satisfied with the 
imposition of its single solution upon a 
diverse reality at Oberlin and across the 
country. The traditionalists seem to 
overlook the real possibility that the 
present T.V., war, moon-walking gen- 
eration and the upcoming Sesame St. 
generation of students will be with us 
for many years ahead and we must stop 
waiting for the “good ’ole days” to 
return. On the other hand the innova- 
tors who criticize our educational and 
political past seldom temper their com- 
ments with any appreciation for what 
was, and can still be, beneficial, meth- 
odologically or evaluatively, from that 
past. The simple point is the tendency 
of both groups to search for one solu- 
tion instead of recognizing the diversity 


that is going to continue as a “fact” of 
our educational existence. 

Furthermore, the momentum built up 
by either end of the continuum tends to 
make unitary in practice what is nom- 
inally diverse in structure. Social pres- 
sure from either end of the spectrum 
makes meaningless any attempts to 
“educate” truly heterogeneous students 
with a similarly diverse faculty in a 
non-monolithic, institutional structure. 
One obvious example of this pressure is 
the “dual-tracked” grading system. Peer 
pressure from the left and right have 
tended to entrench strong attitudes 
among faculty and students who insist 
that only ‘‘grades/no-entry”’ or only 
“credit/no-entry” is the correct grading 
system. Traditionalists consider the 
“credit/no-entry” option an escape from 
work with the “grades/no-entry” choice 
a reflection of a student’s seriousness. 
There exist, therefore, pressures toward 
that way of thinking. The innovators 
see “credit/no-entry” as the freedom to 
learn without competitive pressures and 
the “grades/no-entry” choice to repre- 
sent all that is wrong with a “carrot- 
before-the-cart” educational system. 
While each side merits consideration, 
the basic failure is one of non-recogni- 
tion of the diversity of attitudes and 
pressures which motivate students to 
learn. If we can see no semblance of a 
homogeneous student body or faculty, 
how can we insist (either from a major- 
ity or minority of numbers) that one 
way is correct? 

Since I represent one who fits, some- 
what uncomfortably, toward the inno- 
vator end of the spectrum, I shall not 
pretend neutrality. Thus I would share 
several reflections which have risen as 
responses to traditionalist criticisms, as 
a way of pointing to the attitudes to- 
ward innovation we must share if col- 
legiality is to become fact, instead of a 
chimera or facade. 

The “New” Student: An Assumption. 
With the advent of Sesame Street, par- 
ents and educators were confronted 
with a fact which advertisers have 
known for quite some time. It is not 
only the quality of the product (or edu- 
cational material and data), but the 
way it is presented which will sell the 
product or aid in teaching the child. 
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Called ‘style’ by some, “method” by 
others and “educational technique” by 
still others, the way a teacher presents 
his material can influence the student’s 
ability to grasp that material. In this 
context, “method” may be understood 
structurally (e.g., lecture or discussion) 
or technically (e.g., slide-tape or dia- 
logue). 

The kind of one-way thinking I sug- 
gested earlier will claim that if a teacher 
is “style conscious” he, therefore, is 
not “quality conscious.” This sometimes 
is the situation. However, students do 
not long tolerate “flashy incompetence” 
as past examples at Oberlin have dem- 
onstrated. On the other hand, those 
same critics of “method-consciousness” 
do not appear to realize that the “new” 
student who has been bombarded by all 
types of visual and sensual experiences 
from The Great American Dream Ma- 
chine and Laugh-In to communal living 
and encounter groups will increase over 
the next decade, not give way to the 
“good, hard-working” student which 
my “post-Sputnik” generation repre- 
sented in its unquestioned striving for 
degrees and competitive achievements. 
The Results: New Methods. If the above 
assumption is correct, Oberlin must be 
conscious of teaching methods and or- 
ganizational structure. Few critics who 
point to innovative failures in the class- 
room will admit that the mode of edu- 
cation which represented the best of 
Oberlin only ten years ago, is now by 
nearly any criteria a failure for many 
students and faculty. Complaints by 
many traditionalists of small class sizes, 
lack of student initiative, work and 
“seriousness” plus their general despair 
over the condition and trend of educa- 
tion reflects this failure. What amazes 
me most is the inability of this group 
to recognize (or take seriously) the 
change in student motivation and edu- 
cational mood. More specifically, it is 
not the lecture system which is under 
attack so much as the continued im- 
position of that system upon areas not 
best serviced by that method or upon 
students who respond more quickly by 
other means. It is not the “tough” 
teacher and workload which is shunned 
but the authoritarian who cannot en- 
gender any excitement for his material. 
Likewise, it is the “all show, no know” 
teacher or the “radical lover” who 
“hates” the traditionalist and all institu- 
tions who turn off perceptive students 
who want more than “relevance.” 
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A Cooperative Future. There are two 
extreme positions on the issues of what 
the parameters, quality demands and 
procedures of education at Oberlin 
ought to be. In sharing these thoughts 
with parents, alumni and friends, I 
want to encourage the same thoughtful 
consideration of educational changes 
that I am suggesting to student and 
colleague. To think through and discuss 
with one’s son or daughter options for 
learning (large school vs. small school 
or “grades/no entry vs. “credit/no 
entry”) is to take seriously the diverse 
motivations which impel students to 
learn. To insist with “money-threats” 
that grades alone will acquire a job is 
to encourage a student to play the game 
where learning is a by-product of 
“higher goals.” Likewise, to allow your 
child to “do his own thing” may be to 
refuse counsel at a time when it could 
be most useful. 

You who through your gifts of stu- 
dents, money and time make possible 
the quality Oberlin College represents 
are encouraged to share Oberlin’s fu- 
ture with responsive openness, not with 
defense of extremes. What I am advo- 
cating is an attitude of shared concern, 
rather than one of suspicious negati- 
vism. This cooperative spirit must ap- 
ply not only to the Education Commis- 
sion’s proposals but to any suggestive 
educational attempts. A tolerant and 
cooperative attitude points to at least 
three resolutions we should make: 

(1) To operate publicly and internally 
upon the assumption that the long and 
rich tradition of Oberlin will be en- 
couraged and maintained as the founda- 
tion for innovative change. For ex- 
ample, any new structures at Oberlin 
ought to encourage, not merely toler- 
ate, traditional-length courses, lecture- 
type classes and the traditional grading 
system which have comprised the basic 
structure and method of education for 
many years. 

(2) To positively state and openly 
encourage educational innovation and 
experimentation as a continuing policy 


of action. For example, new attempts 
at combining living and learning, in- 
creased use of audio-visual aids and 
programs involving off-campus learning 
with that on campus must be encour- 
aged, not merely tolerated. Until such 
an attitude is present, failures will be 
defended and education at Oberlin will 
suffer. 

I learned more last year from my 
failures at innovation than I did from 
the lectures which “bombed” because of 
my conviction that learning is more 
than just listening. The experience of 
being overwhelmed by students in small 
groups clearly affirmed the need of 
lectures for some materials and occa- 
sions. Likewise the experience of learn- 
ing cells (self-motivated small groups of 
students working within a course struc- 
ture which included lectures) as a learn- 
ing technique has left an impression 
which will not quickly fade from my 
instructional procedures. 

(3) To combine in practice the diver- 
sity which exists at Oberlin by institut- 
ing a structure which allows and sup- 
ports the best from all concerned (fac- 
ulty, students, administration, alumni 
and friends). One example is a calendar 
which would provide a structure for 
semester classes to operate alongside 
shorter, more intensive educational ven- 
tures. Another example would be the 
dual (or more) tracked grading system 
which presently seems to attract the 
whole quality-range of students to each 
“Wack. 

The first two recommendations sug- 
gest the openness of attitude which is 
needed to make any structure of diver- 
sity a functioning reality. The innova- 
tors need to recognize the extent to 
which college life cannot be a micro- 
cosm of society or the world. We should 
not attempt to duplicate and_institu- 
tionalize everything from _ vocational 
trade schools to avocational stamp col- 
lecting. Likewise, traditionalists need 
to perceive education as a matter in- 
volving the total person (attitudes and 
interests as well as vocational prepara- 
tion and intellectual development) and 
be open to a variety of learning-modes 
(from audio-visual to dialogical) to ac- 
complish their purposes. 

In short, Oberlin College will thrive 
only if she encourages each of us to do 
that which he can do best, to expand 
ourselves by contact with that which 
we do not represent and to work in an 
atmosphere of cooperative diversity, 
instead of a climate of uncomfortable, 
suspicious and forced “unity.” 
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“KEEP 
THE POSTERS 
ON THE 
WALL, BOYS” 


By Edward Schwartz, '65 


The time of surprise attacks, of revolu- 
tions carried through by small con- 
scious minorities at the head of uncon- 
scious masses, is past. Where it is a 
question of the social organization, the 
masses themselves must also be in it, 
must themselves already have grasped 
what is at stake, what they are going in 
for (body and soul). The history of the 
last fifty years has taught us that. But 
in order that the masses understand 
what is to be done, long persistent work 
is required... 
Frederick Engels, 
Class Struggles In France: 


Introduction 


might just as well have been written 
by a commentator on the student 
movement in the fall of 1971. They 
express accurately the sentiments that 
one hears from undergraduates today. 
It is fashionable to say that the stu- 
dent movement is dead, but this com- 
ment overstates the case. What is dead 
are the theories upon which the student 
movement based many of its campaigns 
in the late ’60’s. In the vacuum, there 
is confusion and thrashing about in 
search of new directions. Yet a search 
for answers is going on, one which sug- 
gests that the youth movement could 
reawaken any time. 
The core of the theory that domi- 
nated the youth movement in the late 


| be words are Engels’, but they 


’60’s argued that the young people alone 


The writer is a director of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association and a member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board. He was 
president of the National Student Asso- 
ciation in 1967-68. His book, “Will the 
Revolution Succeed?”, was published by 
Criterion Books in January. 
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could achieve social change. The na- 
tional press contributed to the wide 
acceptance of this view. “This marve- 
lous new generation,” columnists and 
pundits intoned, “is the hope of us all.” 
And the youth movement itself quickly 
came to believe it. Whether one 
thought that student demonstrations 
alone could bring the establishment to 
terms, or whether one’s view was that 
in only a short time the older generation 
would roll over and play dead, the point 
was the same. Students were persuaded 
that they could win major victories with 
neither the support nor even the sym- 
pathy of the people behind them. 

From this perspective, the university 
became an important battleground. A 
few radicals saw educational reform as 
the first step in a “long march through 
existing institutions,” in which today’s 
undergraduates would grow into the 
vanguard of tomorrow’s radical, white- 
collar unions. But others took a more 
immediate view. The ruling class, this 
faction argued, needed technical knowl- 
edge, research and professional skills to 
maintain itself. The support of the uni- 
versity was critical to its survival. The 
students themselves had become a new 
working class whose labor was being 
exploited for invidious campaigns at 
home and abroad. The seizure of uni- 
versities in the ’60’s thus was equivalent 
to the strikes against railroads in the 
1880’s. 

What is remarkable in retrospect is 
that the students should even have had 
the opportunity to test such an hy- 
pothesis. What would Tom Hayden 
have said if someone had predicted in 
1960 that nine years later a young lib- 
eral (no less) would organize an anti- 
war moratorium involving millions of 
people throughout the country? How 
might Rennie Davis, 62, then have re- 
acted to the idea that in 1970 students 
would shut down every university of 
any size or reputation in the nation? 
Yet, both happened. And, even though 
both failed in their central objective of 
ending the war, they dramatized the 
reality of student power. 

Let us not forget that they did fail to 
achieve their objectives; and that while 
dramatizing the reality of student pow- 
er, they revealed its limitations as well. 

Consequently, the question that young 
people ask today are almost diametri- 
cally opposed to those that were asked 
three years ago. The problem of build- 
ing alliances with other groups has 
come to seem the critical one. Who, 
students wonder, might be included in 


a broad coalition for social change in 
the years ahead? Will black people re- 
main the most articulate critics of white 
society, or will they come to accept 
the white establishment once they are 
granted admission to its major institu- 
tions? Will all the poor unite to de- 
mand a fundamental redistribution of 
wealth? Which way will the women’s 
movement go? How can those who op- 
pose U. S. policy in Indochina be per- 
suaded to fight for a fundamental shift 
in American foreign policy everywhere 
in the third world? Will working people 
translate their dismay with Nixonian 
economics into a generalized critique of 
modern institutions? 

Many young people are also taking 
the problem of their personal long-range 
goals more seriously. Not many stu- 
dents three years ago asked, “What will 
I do when I leave the movement?” At 
least they did not ask the question with 
any sense or urgency. Today, the reces- 
sion, the frustration that graduates of 
the youth movement have encountered 
in attempting to pursue social change on 
a full-time basis, and cutbacks in funds 
for community action and social service 
programs have made this question a 
critical one. Indeed, some radicals are 
now afraid that fears about getting jobs 
in the future are frightening off many 
students who would have willingly par- 
ticipated in the past. 

There is also a new self-consciousness 
about the youth movement’s language. 
Students are beginning to ask one an- 
Other, “What does it really mean to 
‘Taise consciousness’? What is really 
different about the so-called ‘alternate 
lifestyle’ that we boast about? Isn’t 
there a better way to describe what 
we're after than ‘End racism, end sex- 
ism, end imperialism’?” 

In short, from its heady, volatile 
period of the late ’60’s the youth move- 
ment has moved into a stage of sober 
reassessment of goals, directions and 
tactics. But, in what direction will the 
movement go? 

There is no single answer. Yet if the 
attitudes of the delegates to the 24th 
National Student Congress are any in- 
dication, then a few general predictions 
can be made. 

On the surface, the Congress was 
among the most divisive in NSA’s his- 
tory. It rejected demands to deliver 
reparations to black and Chicano stu- 
dent organizations on grounds that NSA 
could not afford them. At the same 
time it resisted efforts of liberal students 

continued on Page 25 
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THE 
FACE 
IN THE 
DRESSING 
ROOM 


By Brian K. Hansen 
Associate Professor 
of Theatre Arts 


This article is based on a talk delivered 
to the Theatre Interest Group of the 
Central States Speech Association an- 
nual convention in April 1971. Mr. 
Hansen is chairman of the theatre arts 
department at Oberlin College. 


have been intrigued for some time 

with a model structure for a college. 

Rather than the traditional schools of 
liberal arts, fine arts, sciences and ap- 
plied arts—or some predictable com- 
bination of those categories—this cur- 
ious college would have only three ad- 
ministrative divisions: a school of cog- 
nitive studies, a school of affective 
studies, and a school of psycho-motor 
studies (physical education). The sim- 
plicity of this structure is not what ar- 
rests my imagination. Imagine trying 
to determine where modern dance 
should be located! The material of 
modern dance is the human body, so it 
belongs in the school of psychomotor 
studies; but the subject-matter seems to 
be human emotional experience, hence 
the school of affective studies has a 
claim. Let a choreographer develop a 
detectable theory and he has stumbled 
into the school of cognitive studies. No, 
this division is not particularly simple. 

Such a model would not be support- 
able for its administrative convenience. 
Imagine the memos flying back and 
forth as deans vied for power and pro- 
tection of “traditional interests.” The 
Affective Dean might complain to the 
Cognitive Dean (with a carbon copy to 
the President) that he personally has 
heard laughter emanating from a Ssci- 
ence lecture and he might wonder rhe- 
torically if laughter isn’t somehow an 
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issue best left in the hands of his staff. 
The Cognitive Dean might respond 
(carbon copy to the President) that he 
has fully investigated the incident and 
is pleased to assure the Affective Dean 
that the students were enjoying the 
mode of instruction but nor the subject- 
matter. Then, in a short final para- 
graph, he might ask if there is any truth 
to the rumor that one of the Affective 
faculty had so far forgotten himself as 
to discuss, in Advance Laughter and 
Enjoyment, a theory of humor. And so 
it might go. 

Aristotle pointed out in the Poetics 
that man may derive aesthetic pleasure 
from scrutinizing even the most revolt- 
ing monster. I dwell on this revolting 
monster for wholly unaesthetic reasons. 
A college organized as I have suggested 
would parallel the three major cate- 
gories of the “Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives’ prepared by Benjamin 
Bloom and his staff.1 It would focus 
attention on the actual activities being 
engaged in by college-age learners. It 
would also force us to think outside of 
the traditional disciplines. The ability 
of the college teacher of the future to 
think around, through, and outside of 
the traditional disciplines will be a major 
predictor of success, particularly in the 
liberal arts setting. 

Theatre production habitually moves 
across discipline lines. A director, for 
example, is one moment a literary critic 
and the next a clinical psychologist. A 
designer is in turns a poet, a sculptor, a 
materials specialist, and a traffic engi- 
neer. No one seems embarrassed. Few 
theatre workers have ever shown much 
reluctance to plunge into unfamiliar 
“disciplines.” But, in an academic set- 
ting the tables turn. For a multitude of 
reasons, all heightened by the insecurity 
of recently bestowed respectability, we 
suddenly begin arguing for the sacred 
integrity of the discipline of theatre. 
The religious aura, as well as the con- 
fusion index, is heightened by calling it 
the “art” of the theatre. The simple 
use of the mystical word “art” is 
enough to shut up even the most persis- 
tent inquiry and allow us to return to 
what we love best, which is ‘doing 
plays”—as we so quaintly put it. 

I do not suggest that there is no dis- 
cipline (or art) of the theatre. I make 
my living from other people’s convic- 
tion not only that there is a body of 


he axonomy of Educational Objectives,” 
ited. by Beniania Bloom (New York, 
1956), was released in two volumes: Vol. I, 
The Cognitive Realm, Vol. II, The Affective 
Realm. A third volume dealing with the 
Psychomotor realm was never completed. 


knowledge, some collection of skills, 
and some grasp of process which we 
would all agree is the mark of a disci- 
pline, but also that I happen to have 
sufficient experience with that discipline 
so as to be able to convey it to others. 
I do not question the importance of that 
discipline in certain settings, specifically 
the professional theatre and the training 
of theatre professionals. But I suggest 
that in the overwhelming majority of 
college settings—86% if you are un- 
comfortable without statistics—an in- 
Sular preoccupation with the discipline 
of theatre is likely to lead to rejection 
of other, important options for the col- 
lege teacher.2 The discovery of these 
other options is going to mark the fine 
college teacher in the 1970’s and ’80’s. 

There should be no misunderstanding 
on the point of competency in the art 
of the theatre. I am for it, demand it, 
and expect it. My thoughts are con- 
cerned with that special subpopulation 
of competent theatre practitioners who 
also have skills in teaching. The day is 
long past when a person can drift into 
college teaching solely on the strength 
of his failure in the professional theatre. 
Clearly, the effective college theatre 
teacher is going to have to be a fairly 
sophisticated guy if theatre in higher 
education is not going to go the way of 
Latin and synchronized swimming. 

He might even have to be trained to 
teach. Programs of instruction might 
have to be developed which are aimed 
specifically at the person who knows 
that he wishes to teach at the college 
level. The State University of New 
York is tentatively beginning such a pro- 
gram with a doctoral level teaching de- 
gree. It includes an internship under a 
master teacher. The idea is eminantly 
sensible and I would recommend it for 
college theatre teachers in an instant— 
except for one thing. What courses 
would that would-be teacher take? The 
same old Dramatic Literature, Stage 
Lighting, Makeup, Directing and the 
like? Even if we did away with the ab- 
surdity of the microscopic research spe- 
cialty—better known as the doctoral 
dissertation—and substituted for it some 
really fine teaching skills, the vision re- 
mains gloomy. Why? Because the 
teacher will still be trapped within the 
“discipline” of theatre. We need a free- 


2. “Directory of American College Theatre” 
(Richard G. Ayers, ed.) 1967. 86% of all 
colleges reporting have theatre programs 
described as Recreational, Avocational, or 
Liberal Arts-Humanities. Only 14% were 
Liberal Arts-Vocational or Pre-professional. 
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ranging eclecticism of a kind yet un- 
dreamed of in America’s graduate 
schools, 

Nothing less than a radical change 
will do. I use the word radical in the 
classic dictionary sense of returning to 
the roots of something. In this case the 
roots are the basic activities which make 
up theatre and which, to a large degree, 
theatre shares with other disciplines. 
Let’s take a case so obvious that it can- 
not be obscured by our present patterns 
of organization: Who should teach 
theatre history? Are the techniques so 
different from teaching economic his- 
tory? I think not. In most cases the 
chief difference between the two courses 
is that the theatre professor is a poor 
to rotten historian and the history pro- 
fessor has little sense of the importance 
of the arts. But in terms of student ac- 
tivities, the courses are probably iden- 
tical. In the real world outside of the 
classroom, you may be certain that 
those activities are exact duplicates. If 
we begin to look at the faculty of a 
college as a collection of men with par- 
ticular skills, and courses as aggregates 
of student activities, the overlap be- 
tween disciplines becomes awesome. The 
psychology department ought to have a 
big piece of the action in actor training. 
Sociology ought to be in the directing 
classes. Fine arts should be hooked into 
scene design. Everybody ought to have 
a good dose of economics. 

But the truly instructive part of the 
exercise begins when the point of view 
is reversed. When the theatre staff, no 
longer seeing itself as the sole defenders 
of some holy shrine called the “art of 
theatre,” begin to offer their unique 
talents to the remainder of the college, 
some very interesting vistas beckon. 

Group Behavior: Certainly the theatre 
director should be one of the most ex- 
perienced people on campus in the field 
of the psychology of groups. Not only 
does he habitually deal with the antici- 
pated reactions of audiences, but he also 
constantly scrutinizes the behavior of 
groups under different stresses so that 
they may be effectively portrayed on 
stage. Perhaps even more important, he 
has long experience with those fascinat- 
ing small task-groups called casts. If he 
is alert to what is going on during re- 
hearsal and production, he is a veritable 
font of information about the complex 
nets of interaction which people can 
build around themselves. One of the 
reasons theatre people are an ignored 
resource in this area is that they have 
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never realized that they had anything to 
offer, have never learned the concepts 
and language by which they could com- 
municate their insights to others, and 
have never accepted the proposition that 
they have anything important to learn 
from scientists in the field. So we have 
the remarkable situation in which the 
striking usefulness of theatre concepts 
to group research has been noted by 
sociologists such as Erving Goffman 
and psychiatrists such as Eric Berne. 
When are the theatre people going to 
get with it? 

Human Potential Education: One of 
the first reactions of the theatre person 
to an expensive session at Esalen West 
or the like is that they are being bilked. 
Not that the exercises are not useful. 
And fun. Not at all. It’s just that he 
has probably been doing them in his 
acting classes back at old Washout Col- 
lege for years. Call them Sensory 
Awareness programs, or Sense Awaken- 
ing, or Human Potential Explorations, 
or just plain humbug, they have been 
around in the theatre far longer than in 
the larger population. Many colleges 
are moving in the direction of what 
might be called “affective education.” 
If they are looking for the resource on 
the campus which is most intimate (if 
that is the word) with this area, they 
hardly need look farther than their 
theatre staff. Provided, of course, that 
they are willing to move comfortably 
into this area. Perhaps it will take a 
little extra effort in graduate school, 
during the summer, or as part of his 
continuing development, but the theatre 
teacher of the future must have these 
requisite skills. 

Communication: Recently I was ap- 
proached by Larry Larmer, instructor in 
communications. He wondered if I 
knew any good books on non-verbal 
communication. I shared my bibliog- 
raphy with him and we got to talking. 
He was teaching a Theories of Com- 
munication course and wanted a way to 
handle non-verbal communication. He 
Was surprised when I suggested that 
someone from theatre might have a real 
contribution to make on the subject. 
The upshot is that I have worked with 
his classes in non-verbal communication 
and he will be giving my acting classes 
a communications framework into 
which they can fit acting. The relation- 
ship might be expanded in a multitude 
of directions: stage directors helping 
film makers; actors assisting in the 
speech pathology labs; stage designers 
working in the film editing rooms. 


Movement Education: In recent years 
there has been a great thrust toward 
greater use of movement in all phases 
of theatre. Part of this has been a re- 
duction of what many feel is an un- 
healthy reliance on verbal or literary 
drama. Some has been rejection of cog- 
nitive content of any kind. Largely 
there has been the understandable desire 
to open acting to the fullest possible ap- 
preciation of its complete range of re- 
sources. Increasingly, actors are asked 
to have some fairly sound grasp not 
only of the traditional movement ac- 
tivities such as ballet and fencing, but 
also of modern dance, yoga, and—most 
recently—the Tai Chi, an ancient Chin- 
ese form of contemplation in movement 
based on the martial arts. At least one 
systematic form of government training, 
the so-called Alexander Method, asks 
the actor to develop competencies in 
areas which approach chiropractic 
medicine. Assuming that the members 
of the theatre faculty of the future have 
some of these skills, they would be an 
important resource for the college cam- 
pus of the future. 

Psychodrama: Here I know that I am 
treading into well-staked-out turf, but 
therapeutic (or at least analytic) use of 
psychodrama could be a powerful tool 
in any university community with even 
a moderate regard for the emotional 
well-being of its students. The prob- 
lem is that, because of the risks in- 
volved, psychodrama is best practiced 
by very well-trained clinicians. Perhaps 
it should be undertaken only in con- 
junction with psychiatrists or analysts. 
Why are there so few college theatre 
teachers that have the requisite exper- 
ience, even if they have to work with 
trained psychiatrists? Why are so few 
even interested in the problem? The 
questions almost answer themselves: 
because so few see psychodrama—or 
movement education—or communica- 
tion theory, or sensory training, as a 
legitimate part of the discipline of 
theatre. 

But the times and the colleges are 
changing. 

If you are not familiar—and con- 
vinced by—the major currents in 
George Leonard’s exciting Education 
and Ecstacy and the multitude of com- 
panion volumes which litter coffee tables 
today, you have an alternative. Simply 
walk about a campus. Take time to 
talk at length with a couple of high 

continued on page 25 
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(Room sharing sometimes necessary) 
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for children without cribs (who do not use a College bed). 
crib(s) for nights at $3.50 per crib per night. CRIB COST $ 


(no.) (no.) 


ROOM COST $ 
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| need a tent/trailer site for nights at $1.50 per night. 
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mencement period. You need (5) Sunday Age3-6 child at $2.50 ea. 
not purchase meal tickets (6)Sunday Age 7 &up child at $2.50 ea. 
for your graduate. 
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(16) P. E. Dinner _____._ adult at $3.50 ea.__ Ss child at $1.75ea. § 
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(‘17 Dinner at Oberlin Inn; get tickets through Class President) 
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SUNDAY (19) General Breakfast 
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(20) 1932 Class Reunion ____ adult at $1.25 ea. 
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(21) 1912 Class Reunion 


Dinner 


Tickets will not be 
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at Commencement 
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Wilder Hall 
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(Housing, Meals, Pay Events) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

Commencement Headquarters are located inthe 
lobby of Wilder Hall (Men's Building) and can 
be contacted by calling the College number 
(216) 774-1221, Extension 6258 or 6259. In- 
formation on room accommodations and tickets 
for pay events, including those tickets reserved 
in advance, will be available. Every visitor is 
urged to register upon arrival, so as to facil- 
itate mail delivery and help locate friends. 
Parking areas are shown on a campus map 
available at the registration desk in Wilder 
Hall. 

Reservations for rooms, certain meals, and 
special events may be obtained by using the 
reservation blank inside of this bulletin. Res- 
ervations will be honored only when the form 
is used; such reservations should be made as 
early as possible and should be accompanied 
by remittance. 

TICKETS: If Commencement is held outdoors, 
there will be a reserved section for the Half 
Century Club (classes prior to and including the 
Class of 1922) and Twenty-fifth Reunion Class. 
Special tickets will be distributed ona first-come 
first-served basis at Commencement Head- 
quarters while they last. MAIL RESERVATIONS 
FOR COMMENCEMENT TICKETS CANNOT BE 
ACCEPTED. 

If Commencement is held in Finney Chapel 
because of bad weather, seating will be limited 
to parents of graduates. 

No tickets will be mailed. Tickets will be held 
for guests at Commencement Headquarters in 
Wilder Hall. 

All events are scheduled for Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time. 


HOW TO MAKE RESERVATIONS 

Alumni reservations for tickets and rooms should 
reach Oberlin not later than April 24. Use the 
order form supplied in this announcement. Ac- 
commodations at every event are limited. Re- 
serve your tickets now. REMITTANCE FOR ALL 
PAY EVENTS AND FOR ROOMS MUST ACCOM- 
PANY THE RESERVATION BLANKS. 

A revised schedule of events, listing changes 
in the program, housing information, room as- 
signments, etc., will be available at the Com- 
mencement Headquarters in Wilder Hall. 
Dormitory space will be available on Friday, 
May 19 and Saturday, May 20. Furnishings for 
each weekend guest include: sheets, pillow case, 


blanket, bath towel, hand towel, and soap. 
These supplies are not replenished daily, but 
are expected to last for the weekend. If cribs 
are needed, they are available at the regular 
rate of $3.50 per night for each crib. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS 
Bowling College lanes in Hales Gymnasium 
will be open from 2-6 p.m. and 7-1] 
p.m. Saturday. Cost: 35c per line. 
Golf The Oberlin Golf Club invites 
guests to use the 18-hole course 
during the weekend; greens fees 
are $7.00 on Saturday, Sunday, 
and holidays. Guests are invited 
to Crane Pool Saturday from 3-5 
p.m. No charge; bring personal 
swimming equipment. 


ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 

Saturday, May 20 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 
9:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Cost: 
$3.00 per child (includes box 
lunch). 

Older group (7 years and older) 
9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Cost 
$3.50 per child (includes box 
lunch). 

Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 
10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Cost: 
$2.50 per child (includes box 
lunch). 

Older group (7 years and older) 
10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Cost: 
$2.50 per person (includes box 
lunch). 

Activities include games, hiking, movies, and 
swimming. Bathers should bring bathing suits, 
personal swim equipment, and caps, which must 
be worn if hair is longer than three inches. 
NOTE: All children should be left and picked 
up in the lobby of Wilder Hall (Commencement 
Headquarters). The above schedule will be fol- 
lowed rain or shine. 


TEEN-AGE PARTY 

Saturday, May 20 Teen-Age Party for Alumni and 
Faculty teen-agers (14 and 
over). Come dressed for swim- 
ming, bowling, volleyball, and 
dancing. Bring bathing caps and 
gym shoes. Cost 75c per person. 
Activities and refreshments. 
Hales Gym, 10:00 p.m. to mid- 
night. 


Swimming 


Sunday, May 21 


COMMENCEMENT 
WEEKEND Ta SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Please note: The following is subject to minor changes. 


FRIDAY, MAY 19 


5:00 p.m. Reception. Half-Century Club, Dascomb Halll. 3:00 to Swimming. Crane Pool. Suits, caps, and 
For members of alumni classes who have 5:00 p.m. personal equipment required. Towels sup- 
observed their 50th Reunion, including the piled. Children under 8 must be accompan- 
Class of 1922. ied by parents. 

5:30 p.m. *Half-Century Club Dinner, Dascomb Hall. 4:00 p.m. Modern Dance Group, Pumpernickel and 

8:30 p.m. Conservatory Commencement Recital, Part Circumstance. Tappan Square. 
|, Warner Concert Hall. Performances by 6:00 p.m. *Reunion Class Business Dinners for classes 
candidates for the Bachelor of Music Degree. of "07. “V7, 22.27, as Ae ee 

8:30 p.m. *Gilbert and Sullivan Players, Hall Audi- ey h ae. te¥s) 
torium, Pirates of Penzance. First of two 6:00 p.m. *Physical Education Department Dinner. 
performances. Open to men and women. Philips Physical 

8:30 p.m. Modern Dance Group, Pumpernickel and Education Center Gymnasium. 
Circumstance, Tappan Square. 8:00 p.m. Conservatory Commencement Recital, Part 

Il. Warner Concert Hall. 
9:00 p.m. Campus Illumination. Tappan Square. 
SATURDAY, MAY 20 9:30 p.m. *Gilbert and Sullivan Players, Hall Audito- 

7:30 to Men's Alumni Golf Tournament, Oberlin rium, Pirates of Penzance. Second of two 

9:30 a.m. Golf Course (tee-off at ‘‘new’’ No. | tee at performances. 

(tee-off clubhouse on Pyle-South Amherst Road). 10:00 p.m. Class Reunion Parties. See final program 

time) The President's Trophy is awarded to the for location. 
individual medalist. Other trophies and 10:00 p.m. *Teen-age Party, Hales Gym. For alumni 


prizes including the J. W. Meriam awards to Midnight and faculty teen-agers (14 and over). Ac- 
are given to the low medalist and other tivities and refreshments. 

winning alumni who have been graduated 

for 25 years or more. This group will play 

only nine holes. The entry fee is $3. En- SUNDAY, MAY 21 


trants must tee-off between 7:30 and 9:30 7:00 a.m. Baccaulaureate Sunrise Service. The Arb. 
eu 9:00 a.m. *1932 Class Reunion Breakfast, Kade Ger- 
8:30 a.m. *Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association Break- man House: 
fast, South Hall. All alumni, seniors and 10:15am. Academic Procesciomicrine 
their parents invited. The 1972 represent- 10:45 anne Academie Procassicah 
atives will be commissioned. 11:15 a.m. Commencement Exercises, Tappan Square. 
10:00 to Commencement Symposium, Hall Audi- Speaker, Pete Seeger. A limited number 
11:30 a.m. torium or Allen Art Museum Auditorium. of reserved seat tickets will be available to 
12:00 noon = *Alumni Luncheon, Philips Physical Education members of the Half-Century Club and 
Center Gymnasium. Members of the Class twenty-fifth Reunion Class. In bad weather 
of 1972 are guests of the College. The 1972 the exercises will be held in Finney Chapel 
Alumni Medal will be awarded to the Honor- and seating will be limited to parents of 
able Charles Adams Mosher, '28. Additional graduates. 
tickets for parents and guests may be pur- **1:30 p.m. *Commencement Luncheon. Box Lunch, Tap- 
chased. pan Square, or General Luncheon, Dascomb. 
2:30 to Senior-Alumni Symposium, co-sponsored by (In case of rain, Dascomb and South.) 
4:00 p.m. the Class of 1972 and the Alumni Associ- **1:30 p.m. *Reunion Class Business Dinner for Class of 
ation. ‘Consumerism,’ Hall Auditorium. 1912, Talcott Hall, Dining Room #2. 


* Ticket event: See reservation form for price of tickets. 
** If Commencement lasts beyond 1:20 p.m., luncheons and dinners will be 
correspondingly delayed. 


DRESSING ROOM MIRROR 
continued from page 24 

potential low achievement students 
about what turns them off. You'll get 
quite a list. Fairly high on that list will 
probably be one which applies in this 
case: it is incomprehensible for an in- 
creasing number of students that grown 
people fail to see that educational suf- 
ficiency cannot be limited to a single 
discipline. Human experience is so 
varied that it spills in unruly profusion 
into every corner of what we call edu- 
cation—and beyond. If we must have 
administrative conveniences called dis- 
ciplines, very well; but there is little 
reasons to take them very seriously. 
When an educated man aborts his own 
drives and interests because they happen 
to fall outside of his “discipline” is it 
any wonder that he is mocked? In many 
respects, today’s colleges are as silly as 
the school in which emotion and intel- 
lect are divided. When that division is 
entrenched in the self-image of theatre 
departments, the matter ought to be re- 
ported to the dean. Either the Affective 
dean or the Cognitive dean—I don’t 
know which. 


POSTERS ON THE WALL 
continued from Page 21 

to turn NSA into an appendage of the 
National Student Lobby and devote it- 
self almost exclusively to electoral poli- 
tics. Many delegates were furious when 
the women’s caucus disrupted a concert 
in protest against the sexism of one of 
the bands; but the same delegates chose 
a woman, Marge Tabankin, as NSA 
president—the first woman president in 
NSA’s history. As usual, the Congress 
seemed clearer about what it opposed 
than about what it supported. 

One resolution, however, did win 
overwhelming support—a “Declaration 
for Justice,” drafted by this writer and 
several others. The declaration was 
more a manifesto than a resolution, 
bringing the disparate student demands 
into a common framework and chart- 
ing a long-range strategy by which they 
might be pursued. The demands were 
familiar—to end U. S. support for re- 
actionary regimes in the third world, to 
divert funds from the military to domes- 
tic programs, to provide a guaranteed 
annual income of $6,500, to free all 
political prisoners, to abolish laws which 
create crimes without victims, etc. But 
it was the language of the declaration 
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and the strategy it outlined which won 
the delegates over. 


The purpose of the declaration was 
simple enough—to translate the attacks 
that young people have levied against 
the system into a statement of what they 
support. It said as much. “In the early 
’60’s we fought for Civil Rights and 
freedom,” it noted. “In the late ’60’s we 
fought for peace and social responsib- 
ility.” 

Now we fight for justice—for a society 
which maintains a balance between its 
resources and its needs, for commun- 
ities which help all citizens determine 
the best contribution which they can 
make, for institutions which foster the 
dignity of every human being. 

Justice demands more than a mere 
effort at solving problems. It demands 
an effort to work together to pursue the 
highest social goals which we can 
imagine. 

Justice demands more than an effort 
to erase special forms of oppression. It 
demands that we develop a common 
morality from which to attack oppres- 
sion wherever we encounter it. 

Justice demands that we move be- 
yond the cloistered walls of the univer- 
sity into the communities where people 
live and work. It demands that we help 
build a People’s movement to fulfill the 
dreams which the apostles of profits, 
power and wealth have tried so hard to 
destroy. 


Every demand in subsequent sections 
of the declaration related in some way 
to the problem of obtaining justice from 
the country as a whole. In its argument 
for funds to the cities, for example, it 
charged that in a system “which refuses 
to foster a common vision around 
which citizens might unite ... everyone 
must gain dignity at the expense of 
somebody else.” Its section on “Justice 
and the Individual’ argued for free 
speech and assembly, as well as for 
greater sexual freedom, not from the 
liberal framework of “rights,” but from 
the radical framework that justice per- 
mits. “Without goals to bring people 
together,” it noted, “without strong 
communities to give them support, the 
individual sinks into oblivion in the cor- 
porate state.” Finally, in the section cn 
foreign policy, the declaration noted 
that “to fight for justice for the Vietna- 
mese is not enough. We must work to 
achieve justice for people throughout 
the world.” 

All of this seems fairly straightfor- 
ward until one recalls that less than two 
years ago, only resolutions with the 
words “oppression,” “liberation” and 
“revolutionary consciousness” could 
find takers on the campus. 


The strategy outlined in the Declara- 
tion for Justice charted positive direc- 
tions as well. It acknowledged the im- 
portance of the 26th Amendment in 
giving students the vote, but it went a 
step further. “College students com- 
prise only a small part of the potential 
power which lies in the unification of 
all youth, minorities and labor,” it 
noted. “The organization which is 
formed to do the voter registration will 
be the seed of a unified community 
body.” 

A second proposal addressed itself to 
the anxiety that the undergraduates are 
experiencing about jobs. It called for 
the creation of “Centers for Alternative 
Work” to “undertake research into the 
power structures of local communities, 
develop information about histories of 
regional areas in which organizing is 
happening, give information on voca- 
tions for social change, and administer 
training programs in organizing for 
those who need help.” 

Some will claim that such a resolution 
represents a step backward—a throw- 
back to the early days of the civil rights 
movement when youths marched down 
South in pursuit of the Kingdom of 
God. There is some truth to this, of 
course. The language of “justice” is 
more akin to the early days of Missis- 
sippi than to the later battles in the 
streets of Chicago. 

Yet the similarity between old and 
new ends with question of language. 
This is no call for a summer in Biloxi 
or for the Congress to pass a bill. It is a 
document of revolution—one that de- 
mands nothing less than a reversal of 
the entire ethic upon which this country 
has governed itself for a century. If it 
has a chance to be heard and under- 
stood, it has a long way to go before it 
is realized. 

What is encouraging is that the “kids” 
realize this, but they’re still not turning 
back. They have been through a lot, 
and it’s sobered them, but the posters 
are still on the wall. As long as they 
remain, the hope of a movement re- 
mains along with them, and of a new 
day in this country to redeem it. 


Copyright © 1971 by Educational Change, 
Inc. 


Reprinted by permission from the Novem- 
ber 1971 issue of Change Magazine. 
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TAPPAN 
SQUARE 


NOTEBOOK 


Mosher to Be Recipient 
Of 1972 Alumni Award 
Charles A. Mosher, ’28, now serving his 
sixth consecutive term as Republican 
U.S. congressman from Ohio’s 13th dis- 
trict, will receive the distinguished 
Alumni Award at Oberlin’s 1972 Com- 
mencement, May 19-21. 

The award will be presented at the 
Alumni Luncheon, Saturday, May 19, 
at Philips Physical Education Center. In 
recent years the luncheon has been at 
Williams Ice Rink. 

The Class of 1972 has selected folk 
singer Pete Seeger as “speaker” for 
Commencement exercises at Tappan 
Square on Sunday morning, May 21. 
The official announcement of the week- 
end is inserted between Pages 24 and 25 
of this issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine. 

The College will award honorary de- 
grees to religious historian Mircea Eli- 
ade, jazz-blues musician Duke Ellington, 
architectural critic Ada Louise Hux- 
table, consumer advocate Ralph Nader 
and artist Claes Oldenburg. 

The Community Service Award will 
be given to the Rev. Fred L. Steen, ’55t, 
pastor of Mt. Zion Baptist Church in 
Oberlin. 

Mosher, who served 10 years in the 
Ohio Senate before being elected to 
Congress in 1960, will be honored for 
“direct service” he has given to Ober- 
lin College. After nine years as a news- 
paper advertising salesman and copy 
writer in Aurora, IIl., and two years as 
advertising manager in Janesville, Wis., 
he moved to Oberlin in 1940 as editor 
and publisher of the Oberlin News-Trib- 
une. He sold the newspaper when he 
became a congressman. 

He has performed countless services 
for the College over the years. From 
December 1942 to December 1945 he 
was editor of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine and from March 1946 to May 
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1949 he was co-editor. He was an 
alumni-elected trustee of the College 
(1962-68), alumni president of his class 
(1953-58), served several terms as a 
member of the Alumni Awards Commit- 
tee and was Lorain County Chairman in 
the 1960 Science-Conservatory Building 
Campaign. 


Winter Term ’72 

Approximately 1,700 Oberlin students 
participated in a wide variety of Winter 
Term projects during January, reflecting 
both serious academic pursuits and what 
was for some just plain fun. One thing 
remained constant during this fourth 
Winter Term: if there’s anything it is, 
it is not. 

About 1,000 students opted to remain 
on-campus in individual and group proj- 
ects. Private reading courses included 
studies of Jung, Wittgenstein, Charles 
Dickens, Irish myth, John Locke, Bert- 
rand Russell and social change. Several 
art-oriented projects were organized, in- 
cluding a photographic study of Oberlin 
displayed during February, entitled 
“44074.” An art professor taught silk 
screening as a medium for learning 
about color, and another helped stu- 
dents catalog old glass-plate and film 
negatives of Oberlin taken in the early 
1900's. 

Yvonne Rainer, one of the major fig- 
ures of the highly experimental Judson 
Dance Theatre in New York, and the 
Grand Union, a company of six men 
and women dancers, led some 70 stu- 
dents in a Term project which included 
instruction in the technique of dance 
improvisation. The project was sup- 
ported by the National Endowment for 
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the Arts and the Ohio Arts Council. The 
Conservatory faculty continued to offer 
applied music study. Three students or- 
ganized a four-day festival featuring 
works of Frederick Chopin. The music 
fest included recitals by faculty and stu- 
dents, and guest artist Fernando Laires, 
artist-in-residence and chairman of the 
piano faculty at Interlochen (Mich.) Arts 
Academy. 

Other on-campus projects included 
problem-solving in chemistry and math, 
and instruction in the use of computers. 
Several students learned weaving during 
the month, and more than 30 partici- 
pated in a workshop on the psychology 
and communication of the deaf. Two 
music groups prepared works during the 
month and toured five Southern states 
and Ohio. The Black Ensemble spent 
ten days in North and South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio perform- 
ing spirituals and gospel songs for black 
high school students in order to make 
them more aware of the academic, cul- 
tural and social benefits available at 
Oberlin. Al Wellington Jr., ’71, assist- 
ant director of admissions and respon- 
sible for minority admissions, accom- 
panied the tour group. The Ensemble, 
whose faculty advisor is Miss Doris 
Mayes, assistant professor of singing, is 
student staffed and conducted by 
Charles R. Woods, ’73, co-founder of 
the group. The Wind Ensemble, under 
the direction of Kenneth Moore, profes- 
sor of bassoon and wind ensemble, spent 
four days performing works by Mozart, 
Dvorak, Hindemith and others on vari- 
ous Ohio college and university cam- 
puses. 

One of the more unique off-campus 
projects was an experiment involving 13 
students and Rev. George F. Simons, 
Newman priest at Oberlin and pastor of 
a Catholic church in Elyria, Ohio. The 
students followed the monastic rule, 
written by St. Benedict more than 1,400 
years ago, while residing in a Medina 
County retreat. They had specified 
times for prayer, spiritual exercises and 
labor, and shared household duties. Only 
three of the students were Roman Cath- 
Olics, but the services were Catholic and 
the readings were from the Catholic 
breviary, specified daily offices and 
prayers of priests. 

Most other off-campus group projects 
involved travel to several foreign coun- 
tries, including an English experimental 
acting project based in London, with ses- 
sions run by James Roose-Evans and his 
Stage Two Company. A project in 
Madrid concentrated on Spanish the- 
atre, art, religion and education. A 
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third group abroad studied outdoor edu- 
cation, comparative physical education 
and Classical civilization near Rome, 
Italy. An all-art group rooted itself near 
Florence, Italy, and other groups trav- 
eled throughout Israel and Greece. An 
introduction to marine biology and pa- 
leoecology centered its efforts in the 
Florida Keys, and a study of child ther- 
apy practicuums and seminars was given 
at the University of Utah. 

Several students with more politically 
active interests occupied research posts 
with Washington federal agencies and 
internships in Congressional offices. 
One senior did investigative reporting of 
the municipal courts of St. Louis, Mo., 
with Ted Gest, °68, who works on the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“Alternative” Sprucing-Up 

“It was a vast expanse of pale-green 
paint—it looked like a swimming pool!” 
commented Burton Hall’s house direc- 
tor, Gwyneth Love (wife of philosophy 
instructor David Love). 

Indeed, until last fall the newly co- 
ed dormitory’s basement area seemed to 
be more socially conducive to its steam- 
pipes and coin-operated washing ma- 
chines than it was to those who dwelled 
among the building’s upper levels. 

A group of self-styled interior decor- 
ators decided to change all that. The 
object was to increase the dorm’s limited 
lounge facilities by refurbishing the 
basement area to attract “off-duty” 
scholars (and anybody who just wanted 
to relax). 

The Burton renovation represents a 
new trend in the College to do more 
with less (SYNERGY: DoING MorE WITH 
LEss, Nov.-Dec. 1971) . . . and maybe 
even have fun and learn something 
while doing it. 

Senior residents, floor counselors and 
Other residents began re-painting the 
walls with such items as idyllic sunsets, 
€ e cummings poetry and a splendidly 
purple owl. Oatmeal-colored curtains 
were dyed solid colors (to compensate 
for the walls’ variety of shapes and col- 
Ors) and the College provided funds to 
purchase used furniture at a second- 
hand store. And, of course, there is a 
T.V. set . . . and ping-pong tables. 

Dividers for the new lounge were 
fashioned from discarded soda pop cans 
strung together end-to-end with con- 
necting wires. These are interesting not 
only for their colorfulness, but also be- 
cause Oberlin’s anti non-returnable bev- 
erage container law went into effect 
Jan. 1, making the sale and possession 
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of such containers illegal (BIT oF STICK- 
UM, Nov.-Dec. 1971), 


Study in Russia 

Two Oberlin students majoring in Rus- 
sian have been chosen in national com- 
petition to take part in the spring se- 
mester of study at the State University 
of Leningrad. 

Laura Ashkin, a junior from Pitts- 
burgh, and Elaine M. Ciruzzi, a senior 
from Yonkers, are among 27 chosen by 
the National Selection Committee of the 
Council on International Educational 
Exchange. The program is co-sponsored 
by Oberlin and 13 other institutions. 

The 16-week semester program, first 
offered in 1970, is the only semester 
program in the U.S.S.R. currently open 
to American undergraduates. The stu- 
dents live in dormitories with Soviet stu- 
dents, eat with them in the university 
cafeteria, and take part in the student 
life of the university. 

Classes are conducted in Russian by 
instructors of the university’s faculty of 
philology. 

Oberlin students have been accepted 
in the program for each of four consec- 
utive semesters. Nancy Chin, a senior 
from Seattle, and Edith Clowes, a junior 
from Dover, Mass., completed the 1971 
fall semester of the program. 


118 New Students 

Mid-year orientation was held Jan. 28- 
29 for 118 new enrollees (32 freshmen 
and 86 transfer students) prior to the 
Jan. 31 start of the spring semester. 

This continued a mid-year admissions 
policy inaugurated last year and made 
possible by the increasing number of 
students engaged in off-campus projects 
during all or part of the academic year 
and because of the growing number of 
students who completed their academic 
requirements in mid-year. 

Nine of the newcomers are enrolled 
in the Conservatory, the others in the 
College of Arts and Sciences. The trans- 
fer students came from 65 colleges and 
universities and there are representatives 
in all four classes. 

Among the new students are seven 
blacks, one American Indian, one Span- 
ish American, one Oriental, one student 
from Kenya, and another from Canada. 

President Fuller opened the orienta- 
tion program with welcoming remarks, 
followed by a discussion of student serv- 
ices with a panel of administrators. Rep- 
resentatives of the academic depart- 
ments were available to meet with stu- 
dents. On Saturday morning, members 
of the Education Commission and of 
the Governance Commission held dis- 
cussion periods. 


Students worked in Burton Hall's basement at stringing together discarded bever- 
age containers for wall dividers. The pop cans were collected from all over the 
campus and town, thereby helping to clean roadside ditches . . 
to the city’s new anti non-returnable beverage container law. 


. prior, of course, 


Ford Debate Tournament 
Some 46 teams from 40 American col- 
leges and universities descended upon 
Oberlin Jan. 21-23 for the College- 
hosted Ford Motor Company National 
Invitational Debate Tournament. 
Teams came from Brown, Dart- 
mouth, Houston, Michigan, Alabama, 
Georgetown and Southern California to 
reflect the event’s geographical diversity. 
Judges were drawn from 37 campuses. 
Canisius College went away with first 
place. George Washington University 
claimed second. Semi-finalists were 
Alabama and California (Santa Bar- 
bara). Top speakers were Joe McGuire, 
North Carolina (first place), Mike Fer- 
nandez, University of California at 
Santa Barbara (second place), and Al 
Snider from Brown (third place). Quar- 
ter-finalists were Emory, Northwestern, 
Pittsburgh and North Carolina. 


New Academic Programs 

A ten-month study program at the Uni- 
versity of Haifa, Israel, and an East 
Asian studies major were approved in 
separate actions by the College Faculty 
Feb. 1. Both programs will begin in 
September. 

The Haifa program, coordinated 
through the Great Lakes Colleges Asso- 
ciation, will offer some 35-40 students 
from GLCA-member colleges intensive 
studies in Hebrew, Israeli culture and 
Jewish thought. Final admissions deci- 
sions into the program rests with the 
University of Haifa. Oberlin’s Jewish 
Studies Committee acted as agents for 
GLCA’s international education com- 
mittee and board of directors in ne- 
gotiating with Haifa for the program’s 
development. Most of the students ac- 
cepted will be juniors, although some 
may be sophomores, and it is intended 
primarily for GLCA students. While 
there is no language prerequisite for the 
program, intensive language study is re- 
quired of all students depending upon 
prior proficiency in Hebrew. Students 
will be selected for participation on the 
basis of academic standing, motivation, 
academic goals and adaptability to for- 
eign conditions. 

Although the College currently offers 
a Chinese major, the East Asian Studies 
Committee and the Educational Plans 
and Policies Committee proposed and 
the College Faculty approved an alterna- 
tive program leading to a degree in East 
Asian studies. The program is intended 
to be more flexible and less language- 
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oriented than the one in Chinese. It 
will place more emphasis on cultural 
aspects other than language and litera- 
ture. Art history, religion and politics 
will be included. Twenty hours of Chi- 
nese language study will be required, a 
common requirement to both majors. 
Twenty-one courses are currently of- 
fered at Oberlin with total or substantial 
East Asian content. 


Development Director 

David W. Clark, ’55, former associate 
director of development, will return to 
Oberlin April 1 as director of develop- 
ment. He has been director of estate 
resources at Tufts University since June 
1968. 

Clark is a recognized authority on de- 
ferred giving. He will have primary re- 
sponsibility for all phases of Oberlin’s 
fund-raising effort. 

After majoring in Greek at Oberlin, 
he received the B.D. in 1958 from 
Union Theological Seminary. He re- 
turned to Oberlin as assistant director of 
development in 1963. Before that he 
was minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Austinburg, Ohio for five 
years. From 1955-58 he served as di- 
rector of youth activities at the Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church in Merrick, 
1 BAF 

Clark was associate editor of “The 
Case for Deferred Giving,” published in 
1967 by the American Alumni Council. 
He has served on the faculty of the 
AAC symposia on the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969 and as lecturer on deferred giv- 
ing at several AAC conferences. 

He is married to the former Ricarda 
Kohn, ’54. They have two sons, aged 
i2eande)3: 
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Psychobiology Major 

Introduction of a new major in psycho- 
biology has been approved by the Arts 
and Sciences faculty. A seven-member 
faculty committee from the psychology 
and biology departments will supervise 
this inter- and cross-disciplinary course 
of study offered jointly by the two de- 
partments. It emphasizes the biological 
and biochemical foundations of be- 
havior. 

Loche Van Atta, professor of psy- 
chology and chairman of the super- 
visory committee, said the new major 
was created in response to an increasing 
number of requests from students. It 
is designed to prepare students for grad- 
uate study and professional work in 
fields such as neurosciences (including 
specialities such as neuroanatomy and 
neurophysiology), behavior genetics, 
ethology and animal behavior, and 
psychopharmacology. 

The program not only provides a 
common base of training and under- 
graduate preparation for entrance into 
graduate study programs, but it also 
remains sufficiently flexible to allow 
students to design individual programs 
of study which will best meet their par- 
ticular objectives. The major consists 
of 24 credit hours of work in founda- 
tion courses in biological and behavior 
sciences, requiring 12 hours in each of 
the two participating departments. It 
also requires a minimum of 18 credit 
hours of supporting work in the math- 
ematical, biological, physical, and be- 
havioral sciences. 


$12,000 from Du Pont 

Oberlin is the recipient of two grants 
from the Du Pont Co.’s 1972 educa- 
tional aid program of $2,575,000 to 149 
colleges and universities. 

The department of chemistry has a 
college science grant of $10,000; the 
College, a discretionary fund grant of 
$2,000. This is the fifth consecutive 
year that Oberlin has shared in the Du 
Pont educational aid program. 
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RSV Office Moves to Oberlin 

At the invitation of President Fuller, 
the office of the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion Bible Committee has moved to 
Oberlin College. This is the Committee 
of the Division of Christian Education 
of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ of the U.S.A. which translated 
the Revised Standard Version (New 
Testament 1946, Old Testament 1952, 
the Apocrypha 1957). The late Prof. 
Clarence Craig was a member of the 
New Testament and Apocrypha Sec- 
tions, and Emeritus Prof. Herbert G. 
May has been a member of the Old Tes- 
tament Section since 1946. Some alumni 
will remember that when the RSV Bible 
appeared in 1952, a special community 
service was held in Finney Chapel, cele- 
brating its publication. 

After a period as vice chairman of 
the committee, Prof. May became its 
chairman in 1966. The committee has 
become both international and ecumen- 
ical, with membership from the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. It is 
a continuing committee, commissioned 
to have charge of the RSV Bible text 
and to recommend and make necessary 
revisions so that translation may be kept 
up to date with modern biblical scholar- 
ship and manuscript discoveries. It ap- 
proved a Catholic edition of the RSV 
which had been prepared by the Catho- 
lic Biblical Association of Great Britain 
and was published in 1966. 

Since its formation some 40 years ago 
until 1966, the committee’s Chairman 
was Dean Luther A. Weigle of Yale 
University Divinity School, now a very 
active vice chairman. The office of the 
committee has been in New Haven, 
where it has enjoyed the generous hospi- 
tality of Yale University Divinity School. 
Now the office has been provided and 
furnished in Bosworth Hall in the space 
which many will remember as the late 
Dean Thomas Graham’s office. Prof. 
May has returned from New Haven, 
where he was also visiting professor at 
Yale University Divinity School. He 
retired from Oberlin in 1970. Mrs. 
Harriet D. Reynolds, who has assisted 
Prof. May as his secretary in times past, 
is again serving as his secretary. 

The RSV Bible Committee plans to 
meet at two-year periods, but much 
work is done in the interim by corres- 
pondence. The committee has numer- 
ous responsibilities in connection with 
the RSV Bible, which is used as the 
basic biblical text in many different 
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types of publications, and which has 
ecumenical usage. It has the qualities 
of a standard Bible, and is an up to date 
revision which seeks to preserve all that 
is best in the English Bible as it has been 
known and used throughout the years. 
A study edition, The Oxford Annotated 
Bible Revised Standard Version, edited 
by Prof. May and Bruce Metzger, is 
used in 300 colleges, universities and 
seminaries. 


Concerto Winners 

Four Conservatory seniors and one in 
the College of Arts and Sciences have 
won the Conservatory’s annual concerto 
competition. Each is performing as 
soloist this season with one of the Con- 
servatory’s ensembles. 

The winners are pianists William B. 
Goldenberg of Mentor, Ohio, Raymond 
C. Harvey of West Hempstead, N. Y., 
and Robert W. Weirich of Massillon, 
Ohio; Susan B. Silverstein, soprano, of 
Springfield, Pa.; and Kazuo Tokito, 
flute, of Sapporo, Japan. 

Goldenberg, a mathematics and mu- 
sic major, will appear with the Oberlin 
Orchestra in April, performing Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto No. 1. He is the stu- 
dent of Joseph E. Schwartz, associate 
professor of pianoforte. 

Harvey will play Saint-Saen’s Piano 
Concerto No. 5 with the Oberlin Cham- 
ber Orchestra in March. He is also a 
pupil of Joseph Schwartz. 

Miss Silverstein, a student of Miss 
Helen Hodam, sang Britten’s Les 
Illuminations in an appearance with the 
Oberlin Orchestra in February. 

Tokito, will perform Mozart’s Flute 
Concerto in G major with the Oberlin 
Orchestra in March. He studies flute 
with Prof. Robert H. Willoughby. 

Weirich, a piano student of Emil 
Danenberg, played Bartok’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 2 when he appeared with the 
Oberlin Orchestra in December. 


Deaf Students Present 

In a rare appearance away from the 
Washington (D.C.) area, the Gallaudet 
College Theatre for the Deaf will pre- 
sent Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew” at Oberlin March 21. 

Gallaudet specializes in higher educa- 
tion for the deaf. Its Theatre for the 
Deaf has made national television ap- 
pearances and is considered a primary 
personnel source for the famed National 
Theatre of the Deaf, New York City. 

Shakespeare’s witty tale of the Battle 
Between the Sexes is being brought to 
Oberlin as part of a continuing and in- 
formal exchange program between the 
College and Gallaudet, under the spon- 
sorship of the department of communi- 
cation and Dean W. Wolfe, associate 
professor and director of the speech 
clinic. During Winter Term more than 
30 Oberlin students participated in an 
on-campus project to learn sign lan- 
guage and finger spelling from Gallau- 
det’s associate professor of audiology 
and speech, Mrs. Shirley Stein. Two 
Gallaudet students are studying at the 
College this semester. Senior Alice 
Hieatt and junior Helen Finch studied 
at Gallaudet during the 1971 Winter 
‘Term: 

The production will be done in both 
sign language and narration, and is di- 
rected by George E. Detmold, Gallaudet 
professor of English. The company will 
give two performances in Hall Audi- 
torium, one at 2 p.m. ($1 students, $1.75 
adults) and at 8 p.m. (all seats $2). Ad- 
vance ticket sales are at Hall’s box of- 
fice, and tickets may be purchased at the 
door before each performance. 


Theatre Events 
MARCH 
2-4, Thursday-Saturday 
TROUBLE IN ‘TAHITI by Bernstein and 
AMELIA GOES To THE BALL by Menotti— 
Spee Music Theatre, Roy Lazarus, 
GirGCtOr escent ares Hall Auditorium. 
9-12, Thursdays Sunday 
Mummers Guild, Peter Beck, 
GITECTON cs een Hall, Little Theatre. 
16-18, THuredags Saturday 
Modern Dance Company production. 
Brenda Way, director..Hall Auditorium. 
APRIL 
5-8, Wednesday-Saturday 
MICHAEL KRAMER at Gerhardt Haupt- 
mann—German Department, Stuart 
Friebert, director ..Hall, Little Theatre. 
12-15, Wednesday- Saturday 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van—G&S Players ....Hall Auditorium. 
19-22, Wednesday- ‘Saturday 
French Hecartments production, oe 
IMeESSErMan, sCIreCtOri ors wcses esc eas 
Little Tage, 


MAY 
3-6, Wednesday-Saturday 
Oberlin College Theatre production, 
Brian Hansen, director ............ Hall 
Auditorium 
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Professor of the Arts 

Herbert Blau has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of The Arts effective next Sep- 
tember. 

President Fuller said the 45-year-old 
Blau’s wealth of experience in dramatic 
theatre and in other performing arts 
plus his directoral and administrative 
abilities will provide Oberlin with an 
opportunity to develop cross-disciplin- 
ary areas of study and performance. 
These will combine multiple forms of 
artistic expression and will draw from 
both the Conservatory and the College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Blau will work directly with students 
in classroom and workshop situations. 
This spring he will be consulting with 
Oberlin as a program in inter-arts is de- 
veloped. He will be auditioning stu- 
dents from both Arts and Sciences and 
the Conservatory for his performance 
laboratory. 

Blau grew up in New York City and 
has a degree in chemical engineering 
from New York University. After 
World War II service as a paratrooper, 
he attended Stanford where he received 
a master’s in drama and a Ph.D. in Eng- 
lish literature. In 1952 he and Jules 
Irving founded the San Francisco-based 
Actor’s Workshop. 

In 1965-67, Blau was co-director of 
the Repertory Theatre at Lincoln Cen- 
ter. In 1968 he became provost of the 
then newly-established California Insti- 
tute of the Arts, and dean of its School 
of Theatre and Dance. 

Blau has produced, directed or super- 
vised production of over 100 plays, in- 
cluding the American premieres of Ber- 
tolt Brecht’s “Mother Courage,” John 
Arden’s “Sergeant Musgrave’s Dance,” 
and Jean-Paul Sartre’s “The Con- 
demned of Altona.” His production of 
Samuel Beckett’s “Waiting for Godot” 
was chosen by the State Department to 
represent the United States at the Brus- 
sels and Seattle World’s Fairs. 

He has written two plays, and auth- 
ored one book and numerous articles on 
theatre and the arts. He also has taught 
and lectured at many of the major col- 
leges and universities in America. 
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Open House in Atlanta 

Alumni living in the Atlanta, Ga., area 
or attending the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, March 8-12, are in- 
vited to attend an open house sponsored 
by the Conservatory of Music March 11 
in the Tudor Room of the Regency 
Hyatt House. 

The gathering, which begins at 5:30 
p.m., offers alumni an opportunity to 
meet the Conservatory’s new dean, Emil 
Danenberg. Herbert Henke, associate 
professor of music education, will be 
the host. 


Senior Scholars 

A record nine students are working in- 
dependently this year as Senior Scholars. 
Each was chosen for outstanding 
academic ability and all will devote the 
entire year to individual special projects, 
working both on and off campus under 
faculty sponsorship. No regular course 
work is expected of them. 

The scholars are: 

Jonathan A. Art, physics major, 
studying mathematical and theoretical 
biology under the supervision of Thom- 
as F. Sherman, ’56, associate professor 
of biology. 

G. Thomas Boswell Jr., exploring 
ways of bringing techniques from out- 
side language itself to the process of 
creative writing, under the supervision 
of David P. Young, associate professor 
of English. 

Nathan B. Forrester, studying the 
new discipline of systems dynamics 
while in Brazil and at M.I.T., under the 
sponsorship of James Zinser, assistant 
professor of economics. 

Leigh B. Kelly, examining the nature 
and scope of what is called “ordinary 
language philosophy,” under the direc- 
tion of David A. Love, philosophy in- 
structor. 

Peter A. Klein, examining theater as 
a conceptual art (space, time, kinesis 
and stasis) and working primarily in in- 
termedia aesthetics, under the sponsor- 
ship of Stuart Friebert, associate pro- 
fessor of German. 

Carol J. Oboler, participating in a 
GLCA New York City program as an 
apprentice to Miss Nancy Graves and 
studying the social impact of art, under 
direction of Thomas K. Trelogan, phil- 
osophy instructor. 

Delia C. Pitts, researching the sub- 
stances and value of the Harlem Renais- 
sance, 1919-1929, under the sponsor- 
ship of David Love. 

Philip R. Volland, whose sponsor is 
Paul A. Dawson, assistant professor of 
government, is studying the dynamics 


of the public interest movement from 
an historical perspective with concen- 
tration on the rise of corporate power 
and reform of consumer abuses. 

Andrew White, working under Rich- 
ard R. Myers, professor of sociology 
and anthropology, studying developing 
regional-community systems in a frame- 
work of systems theory and systems 
analysis. 


Coed’s Injuries a Mystery 

A coed history major from Arlington, 
Va., continues in serious condition at 
Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital, follow- 
ing injuries sustained last October, ap- 
parently the result of a beating. The 
victim, Emily C. Cook, ’72, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew B. Cook, is un- 
able to communicate except for nodding 
“ves” or “no.” 

She was found unconscious in the 
middle of a rural road a few miles from 
Oberlin last Oct. 25. Her wallet and a 
back-pack containing a bed roll and 
other miscellaneous items were discov- 
ered nearby. Later her friends told 
authorities she was hitchhiking back to 
Oberlin from Detroit where she had 
spent part of Fall Break vacationing 
with friends. 

Clues to the case are meager, although 
the latest theory put forth by authorities 
holds that she was injured by the driver 
of an auto who had given her a ride in 
response to a hitchhiking signal. 

Injuries were primarily confined to 
her head, although she also had abra- 
sions of the left hand and both knees. 
She had not been sexually assaulted. 
Following initial care at Elyria Memor- 
ial Hospital where she received major 
brain surgery, she was transferred to 
Bethesda, nearer her parents’ home. 

According to her father, a retired 
Marine Corps major and employee of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, she is 
“conscious, comprehending without 
much control of her body and a prison- 
er within it.” Progress has been slow, 
but she has limited use of of her left arm 
and is “partially able to feed herself.” 
Because of the inherent emotional 
shock, doctors have advised against 
questioning her. 

The latest edition of The Activist, 
Oberlin’s student journal of political 
opinion which appeared in January, 
bore her name in its masthead. As a 
staff member put it, “Emily helped get it 
ready and although she was hurt before 


it was printed we felt she deserved the 
recognition,” 
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Film Study Conference 

Twenty-five of the country’s most 
promising graduate and undergraduate 
student film theorists will be invited 
and flown to Oberlin for a four-day 
student conference on film study, April 
20-23. The conference is made possible 
by an educational grant from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities. 

Focusing on what ought to be the 
role of film and its study in the future, 
participants will be chosen on the basis 
of an original essay dealing with the 
goals, methods and scope of film study 
in the 1970’s. Two internationally- 
known film theorists will be in atten- 
dance during the conference: Christian 
Metz of the Sorbonne, Paris, and Yves 
De Laurot of Cinema Engage, New 
York City. 

Christian Koch, conference director 
and assistant professor of communica- 
tion, sees the conference as “a unique 
opportunity for Oberlin to take the lead 
in implementing discussions of the rela- 
tion of theory to practice in an area 
which is an increasingly popular college 
curricular inclusion.” 

The search for students who can 
most benefit by this conference is 
largely a matter, Koch thinks, of 
contacting key faculty members around 
the country and asking them to encour- 


age their bright students of whatever 
discipline—political science, anthropol- 
ogy, English, art, philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, etc.—to write an essay of appli- 
cation. 


Faculty Notes 

Prof. Hiroaki Okada of Waseda Uni- 
versity in Tokyo is Visiting Faculty 
Fellow from the Great Lakes Colleges 
Association in the Japan Study Program 
for 1971-72. He is visiting professor of 
sociology and anthropology at Oberlin 
during Winter Term and second sem- 
ester. 

After working with individual stu- 
dents in January, he is teaching the 
course, “Anthropological Perspectives 
on Japanese Culture” in the spring sem- 
ester. Last fall, he taught at Wooster. 

* * % 


Geoffrey Blodgett, ’53, professor of 
history, has contributed five biographi- 
cal essays to “Notable American Wom- 
en, 1607-1950,” a new publication in 
the field of women’s history. 

The three-volume work, published by 
the Harvard University Press, took over 
ten years to complete and involved the 
work of several hundred scholars. It 
includes some 1350 biographical essays 
on famous American women through 
history. 


Bill Donald, alumni president of the Class of 1970, was on campus Dec. 
13 through 16 as a guest teacher for dance classes sponsored at Warner 
Gym by the Modern Dance Company and the Alumni Association. 


— 
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Blodgett’s contributions are on Alice 
Stone Blackwell (1857-1950), radical 
feminist editor of ‘““The Woman’s Jour- 
nal’; Harriet Hanson Robinson (1825- 
1911), mill worker and suffragist; Paul- 
ine Agassiz Shaw (1841-1917), educa- 
tional philanthropist; Kate Gannett 
Wells (1838-1911), reformer and anti- 
suffragist; and Victoria Woodhull (1838- 
1927) and Tennessee Claflin (1845- 
1923), sisters who were radical agitators 
for women’s rights. Victoria Woodhull 
ran for President in 1872. 


* * * 


John W. Kneller, president of Brook- 
lyn College, was honored by the French 
government Feb. 9 when he was in- 
ducted into L’Ordre des Palmes Aca- 
demiques at a presentation and recep- 
tion hosted by Jean-Herve Donnard, 
French cultural consular to the U.S. 
Les Palmes Academiques, a French 
honorary title dating back to 1808, was 
created to recognize distinguished serv- 
ice in the field of education. Kneller, 
who was provost at Oberlin and profes- 
sor of French and served on the faculty 
from 1950 to 1969, received the rank 
of chevalier. 


* * * 


George E. Waln, emeritus profesor 
of woodwinds, is in his third year on 
the faculty at the University of South- 
ern California in Los Angeles. He is 
lecturer in music education and clarinet 
in the School of Performing Arts. In 
addition, he is performing in a sym- 
phony orchestra and woodwind quintet. 


% * * 


On leave this semester: 

Robert H. Grimm, associate professor 
of philosophy, in Israel to work on a 
“philosophy of action” book. 

Mark L. Papworth, assistant profes- 
sor of sociology and anthropology. 

Carl A. Peterson, associate professor 
of English, continuing study of the “in- 
terrelationships between literature and 
the visual arts in England, 1730-1780 
and 1890-1925.” 

Walter E. Sanders, assistant professor 
of English, away also first semester 
1972-73. 

Chester L. Shaver, professor of 
English, continuing research on rela- 
tionships of certain poems by Words- 
worth, Byron and Shelley to their land- 
scape settings in Italy, Switzerland and 
perhaps Scotland. 

Peter Spycher, professor of German, 
in Italy, Switzerland and Greece to re- 
search a second book on the Swiss play- 
wright Friedrich Durrenmatt. 
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Anna Ruth Brummett, associate pro- 
fessor of biology, spoke at Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa., Feb. 11 on “De- 
velopment and Differentiation in Fish 
Embryos.” The talk was based on re- 
search she has done over ten years at 
the Duke University Marine Laboratory 
and at Oberlin. 

* * * 


Warren F. Walker Jr., professor of 
biology, spoke at the initiation ceremon- 
ies of Tri Beta, honorary biological so- 
ciety, Jan. 13 at Central State College 
in Wilberforce, Ohio. His topic was 
“Some Problems in Terrestrial Locomo- 
tion.” 

* * a 


Fenner Douglass, °42, professor of 
organ and harpsichord, played 17th and 
18th century works by Bach, Buxtehude, 
Titelouze and Boyvin in a concert Jan. 
16 at Yale University’s Dwight Memor- 
ial Chapel. It was the first in a series 
of ten Sunday night concerts at the 
chapel. 


%e * * 


Research status for 1972-73: 

Martin N. Ackermann, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, to work in the area 
of transition metal organometallic chem- 
istry. 

Robert F. Baustian, professor of or- 
chestral conducting, to investigate litera- 
ture for mixed ensembles as differenti- 
ated from the standard symphony and 
chamber orchestras, string and wind 
quartets. 

Lawrence Buell, assistant professor of 
English, to study New England litera- 
ture and culture around the turn of the 
19th century and its relationship to 
Britain and especially Scotland. 

Vinio Rossi, associate professor of 
French, to do a research project on 
“Flaubert, Beckett, and Ponge: studies 
on the limits of languages,” entailing ex- 
tensive reading in linguistics, French so- 
ciology and the theory of language. 

William R. Skinner, associate pro- 
fessor of geology, to continue investiga- 
tion on the origins of granitic rock by 
studying occurrences in the British 
Isles this summer. 

James L. Walsh, assistant professor 
of sociology and anthropology, to make 
a comparative study of the police de- 
partments of Washington and London. 

Grover A. Zinn Jr., assistant profes- 
sor of religion, to study the way symbols 
and symbolic structures are involved in 
the conception, articulation and com- 
munication of the mystic experience 
and consciousness. 
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by Rob Grabill, '73 


Ithough nearly three-fifths of the 

student body spent the month of 

January engaged in off-campus 
Winter Term projects or were seniors 
not required to do a fourth-year stint, 
roughly two-fifths remained in Oberlin 
to pursue individual and group projects. 
Those who stayed had larger amounts 
of free time at their disposal than dur- 
ing the regular semester, and an edi- 
torial appearing in the Oberlin Review 
noted the result: “From squash and 
handball courts to the hockey rink, 
those partaking in sports for personal 
enjoyment as well as from the position 
of fans in the stands, are out in much 
greater proportions during Winter Term 
than in previous months.” 

The editorial explained the “phenom- 
enon” in terms of the student workload: 
“During the semester, deadlines and 
dates give studies priority over spectat- 
ing or simple exercise much of the time. 
Students establish their own priorities 
during Winter Term; apparently a great 
many students reverse priorities when 
given the choice.” 

Although the revived interest in ath- 
letics reached a peak during Winter 
Term, the end of January showed no 
consequent drop in either fan support 
at varsity contests or athletic participa- 
tion on all levels, supporting the obser- 
vations here and elsewhere that athletics 
are “in” again at Oberlin. 

There was a time not so long ago 
when Oberlin had a justifiable reputa- 
tion for producing sports fans who 
lugged their books to basketball games 
and read them at halftime. Attendance 
at sporting events seemed to be limited 
to roommates, girl friends and few 
others. 

In recent years, however, Oberlin 
sports fans have been growing in num- 
bers and lung power. Oberlin adher- 
ents even have a reputation around 
the conference that makes a trip to 
Oberlin by an enemy aggregation on a 
par in psychological effect with a trip 
to South Bend to engage Notre Dame 
in football. When groups of Oberlin 
rooters pop up at away contests, a prac- 
tice started several years ago that is 


YEOMAN SPORTS 


occurring with increasing regularity, 
they make their presence felt. 

The basketball team, famous for 
drawing the grinds away from the stacks 
in record numbers during the Yeomen’s 
Cinderella victory in the Ohio Confer- 
ence Tournament two years ago, are not 
the only ones who have held the sus- 
tained interest of the Oberlin commu- 
nity. The cagers continue to be the 
biggest draw on campus, though, as evi- 
denced by the large crowds that have 
frequented Philips Gym to witness the 
doings of Vic Guerrieri and Co. 

The 650-seat stands in the Robert 
Carr Swimming Pool were nearly filled 
for the opening meet of the year against 
Wooster, which inaugurated the pool for 
the benefit of President Emeritus Carr 
with a one-sided victory. Without the 
attraction of a pool dedication the 
crowds were even larger two weeks 
later, when a large and vocal (especially 
with regard to an opponent’s distaff div- 
ing squad) crowd cheered as the mer- 
men swam to a convincing double vic- 
tory over Allegheny and Wittenberg. 

Perhaps the biggest upsurge of spec- 
tator interest has taken the form of a 
love affair between a large segment of 
the student body and the Obie hockey 
team. Braving the cold weather and 
sharing the warming room with both 
teams, overflow crowds filled the Wil- 
liams Rink in December and at the 
Yeomen’s one January home game, and 
it was standing room only for the first 
two home games of the second semester 
against Akron and Toledo. 

Even the perennial wallflowers of 
spectator sports have shared in the Ren- 
aissance in athletic interests. The wres- 
tling team, whose only previous connec- 
tion with Winter Term was that they 
lost much of the team as a result of its 
inception, began to have a following 
that could actually be called a crowd at 
several home matches. 

The fencing team, long used to sword- 
play before empty stands, gained large 
numbers of appreciative spectators as 
the feature event of the All-Night Olym- 
pics, an event that opened the Philips 
Physical Education Center for an entire 
night, offering all manners of recrea- 
tion. Included in the activities, along 
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with a varsity fencing match between 
Oberlin and Cornell University, were 
coed tournaments in handball, racket- 
ball and sauash, two table tennis tourna- 
ments, free-lance volleyball, basketball, 
and swimming, and of course a pie- 
eating contest. 

Even during the Winter Term though, 
the Physical Education Center has re- 
quired little in the way of promotion 
among the Oberlin students and faculty. 
The above-mentioned Review editorial 
observed, “In spite of the fact that near- 
ly three-fifths of the campus community 
is off campus this month, squash and 
handball courts are as impossible as ever 
to obtain on weekend afternoons (or 
any other afternoon for that matter— 
ed.), free swims are so popular that only 
the most agile swimmers complete laps 
without a collision, and groups of round- 
ballers are always using the main gym.” 

Although the return to academia ne- 
cessitated by the advent of second se- 
mester has pared student and faculty 
spare time considerably, locker space in 
the gym is still harder to obtain than 
Saturday night tickets to Hall Audi- 
torium, and hockey teams everywhere 
are still living in dread of those blood- 
thirsty Obie fans who now rule, 
exceptionally. 


Freshman Athletes 

Not unlike their professional counter- 
parts, many college athletic teams em- 
ploy a system whereby a rookie puts in 
One or several years of apprenticeship 
learning the ropes on a freshman or 
junior varsity team before finally serv- 
ing with the varsity. 

Oberlin, as a member of the Ohio 
Conference, has freshmen competing in 
varsity contests, a policy recently 
adopted by the entire NCAA, and tra- 
dition, partly born of necessity, has it 
that freshmen handle their share of 
playing time and sometimes more. 

In recent years the football team has 
been plagued by depth problems (read 
that lack of bodies), a situation that 


Heckman 
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Hinrichs 


allowed an inordinate amount of fresh- 
men to see a good deal of action. Last 
year’s 0-8 version of the Yeomen had 
as many as nine first-year men starting 
for much of the season. 

In most cases, however, even at Ober- 
lin a freshman assumes a starting role 
or its equivalent only when qualified, 
and not because of a need for cannon 
fodder. This winter season has been an 
exceptional one for several such athletes, 
who have taken not only starting jobs 
but in several cases preeminence on their 
respective teams. This, then, is a gallery 
of the cream of an exceptionally good 
crop of freshman athletes: 

The swimming team is off to one of 
its best starts ever, posting a 5-1 record 
in dual meet competition through Jan- 
uary. Two of the top point-producers 
have been freshmen C. J. Heckman and 
Rick Hinrichs, who are counted on to 
produce high finishes in the Ohio Con- 
ference Meet. 

Rick has been eyeing his brother 
Dan’s 200-yard breaststroke record for 
quite a while, and the pair could very 
well post a 1-2 finish in the OAC’s. 
C.J. has posted the fastest time in three 
events for the Yeomen, and will be a 
threat to win any one of several events 
at the Championships. 

Another pair “making waves” but on 
frozen water has been Ed Winter and 
Mike Williams, who have been battling 
for the hockey team scoring lead since 
they were put on the first line at the 
start of the season. At this writing 
Winter’s 11 goals and 12 assists gave 
him a three-point lead over linemate 
Williams, but Mike has had the hot 
hand recently, and the battle should go 
right down to the wire, which won't 
hurt the team’s point production a bit. 

One of the biggest holes left by grad- 
uation on the Obie basketball team was 
at center. Very quickly it appeared that 
things should be settled for a long time 
to come, though, when freshman Thad- 
deus McKoy appropriated the job at the 


Williams 


start of the season as if it had been his 
all along. In addition to giving the Yeo- 
men badly needed rebounding strength, 
Thad has yet to discover a ceiling on 
his scoring potential, as was demon- 
strated by an 18-point outburst against 
Wooster. 

The Ohio Conference championship 
may still be a few years away, but the 
wrestling team, composed almost entire- 
ly of sophomores and freshmen, appears 
at last to be headed away from their 
recent miseries. Leading the way has 
been Bill Korth, undefeated in six 
matches in the 126-pound class and a 
very possible OAC title contender. 


GLCA Champions 

Paced by seven individual wins, the 
swimming team captured the Great 
Lakes Colleges Association swimming 
championship Feb. 5 at Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Included in the seven wins were three 
GLCA records and two Oberlin marks, 
as the Yeomen outdistanced host Kala- 
mazoo, their nearest competition, by 41 
points with a total of 267% points. 

Senior Dave Tempest won the 1000- 
yard freestyle in 10:53.0, an Oberlin 
record, the 200-yard freestyle in 1:53.1, 
and the 200-yard backstroke in 2:10.0, 
ahead of teammate Ken Nelson, ’72, 
who took second with 2:16.4. 

Dan Hinrichs, ’73, shattered two 
GLCA standards, winning the 200-yard 
individual medley in 2:08.2. In the 200- 
yard breaststroke he edged out his 
brother with a time of 2:22.4, as fresh- 
man Rick took second with a 2:24.5. 

Freshman C. J. Heckman set the 
other GLCA mark with a 2:07.5 in the 
200-yard butterfly, a relatively new 
event for him, and also added a third 
place in the individual medley. 

The final Oberlin first place came in 
the medley relay, as a team of Nelson, 
Rick Hinrichs, Heckman and Stan Corf- 
man, ’75, turned in a 3:56.4. 


Winter 
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THE STUDENT AS CASUAL READER 


Although you might have to do some 
snooping to prove it, Oberlin students 
do read books other than those required 
for course work. What they read in their 
off moments—waiting in a cafeteria 
lunch line or late at night—may indi- 
cate something about their concerns 
and the student “‘pulse” these days. As 
Aldous Huxley has said, “The proper 
study of mankind is books.” 

The Coop Bookstore is Oberlin’s larg- 
est, most complete and virtually only re- 
tail sales bookstore. A few other stores 
have small paperback book counters of- 
fering a relatively limited ‘“‘popular” 
selection. Coop Manager James F. (Bill) 
Long, *69h, former mayor of Oberlin, 
recently provided a rundown on what 
books his student customers are current- 
ly buying. 


Despite the high price (by student 
budgetary standards) of its hardbound 
version, “Bible, Archaeology, and 
Faith” by Thomas H. Frank, associate 
professor of religion at Oberlin, is one 
of the “most sought after” books in 
Long’s store. Also in this category is a 
new book by Irving Stone, author of 
“The Agony and the Ecstasy,” entitled 
“The Passion of the Mind: A Biography 
of Freud.” ‘“Man’s Search for Meaning” 
by Viktor E. Frankl is also popular 
among the Coop’s student clientele. 
Long ascribes the latter two books’ pop- 
ularity to “an interest among students 
in things psychological, the idea that 
there are some things rational and some 
things that can be termed ‘feeling.’ ” 

“The Wretched of the Earth” by 
Frantz Fanon, an account of resistance 
tactics employed by native Nigerians 
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against the French as applicable to the 
U.S. civil rights movement, is a fast sell- 
er in the Coop’s Afro-American litera- 
ture section. Two magazines dealing 
with various aspects of black culture and 
life, The Black Scholar and African 
Arts, are sought-after publications. Old- 
er Afro-American books remain steady 
sellers, including various literary works 
by Leroy Jones, “Black Rage” by Wil- 
liam H. Grier and Price M. Cobbs and 
“The Autobiography of Malcolm X.” 

Germaine Greer’s “The Female 
Eunuch” is a good seller among both 
female and male Coop customers, al- 
though the former sex seems more fre- 
quent among its buyers. “The Prisoner 
of Sex” by Norman Mailer, a book 
much-criticized by women’s liberation 
groups, provides a noteworthy antithesis 
to Ms. Greer’s book on the Coop’s 
shelves—and is a steady seller. 

“Our Gang” by Philip Roth and B. F. 
Skinner’s “Beyond Freedom and Dig- 
nity” are also good sellers, as are vari- 
ous works by Nikos Kazantzakis, includ- 
ing “Freedom of Death” and “The 
Greek Passion.” 

In the area of ecology and environ- 
mental awareness, various books and 
posters published jointly by the Sierra 
Club and Ballantine Books are popular. 
During recent months the Coop’s sec- 
tion on Chinese culture and politics has 
increased its sales, and Long reports 
that the Peking Review sells several cop- 
ies each issue. 

Works by the German novelist Her- 
mann Hesse, including “Demian” and 
“Siddhartha,” have sold consistently for 


Nearly every Oberlin student passes 
through the Coop Bookstore at least 
twice per academic year to purchase 
textbooks. Often, however, many 
frequent the store at other times for 
casual, off-moments reading matter. 
Here Judith Haskell, ’72, from Kansas 
City, Mo., and two unidentified friends 
visit the sociology and psychology 
book sections. 
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the past several years at the Coop. Also 
in this category are Kurt Vonnegut’s 
“Cat's Cradle,” and more recently “God 
Bless You, Mr. Rosewater—or Pearls 
Before Swine,” as well as Erich Fromm’s 
celebrated “The Art of Loving.” J. R. 
Tolkien’s “The Lord of the Rings” has 
declined in sales, although the few cop- 
ies left were by no means dusty. “Sum- 
merhill: A Radical Approach to Child 
Rearing” by A. S. Neill has enjoyed 
steady popularity for several years, and 
so has Edward Steichen’s photographic 
essay, “The Family of Man.” 

Poetry remains extremely popular 
among students, including works by 
Kahil Gibran (“The Prophet” and “Sand 
and Foam” to name a couple) and ee 
cummings. Rod McKuen’s poetry still 
sells. Perhaps the most exciting devel- 
Opment poetry-wise at the Coop, how- 
ever, has been a mushrooming market 
for works by little-known poets. Two 
large bins crammed with small $1 and 
$2 books—many hand-bound and by 
local authors—are available and import- 
ant to the store’s browsing buyers. 

According to a recent issue of The 
Chronicle of Higher Education, the top 
ten books among students at some 87 
campuses across the nation (not includ- 
ing Oberlin) are as follows: “Future 
Shock” by Alvin Toffler, “The Last 
Whole Earth Catalog” edited by Stew- 
ard Brand, “The Greening of America” 
by Charles A. Reich, ’49, “Beyond Free- 
dom and Dignity” by B. F. Skinner, 
“The Prophet” by Kahil Gibran, “Bury 
My Heart at Wounded Knee: An Indian 
History of the American West” by Dee 
Alexander Brown, “Eleanor and Frank- 
lin” by Joseph P. Lash, “I’m OK, You're 
OK: A Practical Guide to Transactional 
Analysis” by Thomas A. Harris, “Boss” 
by Mike Royko and “Summer of ’42” 
by Herman Raucher. 

As if to confirm long-standing beliefs 
that Oberlin students are different from 
their national counterparts, Long reports 
that only “The Prophet,” “Beyond Free- 
dom and Dignity,” “Future Shock,” 
“The Last Whole Earth Catalog,” “The 
Greening of America” and “Bury My 
Heart at Wounded Knee . . .” are sellers 
at his store. Among these only “Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity” and “The Proph- 
et” are widely popular among Oberlin 
students. 
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CLAES OLDENBURG by Ellen Johnson 
"33, professor of art. Penguin. $3.65 
(paper). An analytical study of Oldenburg’s 
art based on a long and close familiarity 
with the artist, his ideas and his total 
“oeuvre.” In preparing the book, Miss 
Johnson was given complete access to all 
of Oldenburg’s studio documents. She 
also had numerous discussions and con- 
siderable correspondence with him. In- 
cluded are studies of his sewn and soft 
sculpture, attention to his constancy of 
form groups, and the use of irony, wit and 
humor. 


BIBLE, ARCHAELOGY, AND FAITH 
by Harry Thomas Frank, associate profes- 
sor of religion. Abingdon. $12.50. These 
325 pages cover the centuries from pre- 
historic times until the journeys of Paul. 
The Bible story is developed chronologi- 
cally and historically as revealed by latest 
archaelogical findings. “This is a book 
about history ... not just any history, but 
ancient Middle Eastern history with em- 
phasis upon Palestine and the people of 
the Bible,” says the author. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY IN FOREIGN 
POLICY MAKING by Norman L. Hill, 
"17. University of Nebraska Press. $6.25. 
The current concept of democracy and 
its requirements in foreign policy making 
are questioned and ways are suggested to 
improve “the system” and strengthen for- 
eign policy. Pointing to American blunder- 
ing in Vietnam as “a sobering example of 
democratic policy at its worst,” Prof. Hill 
observes that “the usual faults of demo- 
cracy in foreign policy making have been 
aggravated by our separation-of-powers 
structure and by the extremism of today’s 
democracy.” This book can be read with 
profit by the concerned American, be he 
politican, student, teacher or a layman. The 
author, who is professor emeritus of poli- 
tical science at the University of Nebraska, 
has written ten other books, among them, 
“International Politics” and “Mr. Secretary 
of State.” 


C. S. LEWIS: SPEAKER AND TEACH- 
ER, edited by Carolyn Berglund Keefe, ’50. 
Zondervan Publishing House. $3.95 (hard). 
Foreword by Thomas Howard. The editor 
has gathered seven essays, two by herself, 
offering detailed examinations into the 
background and methodologies of the 
English novelist and essayist C. S. Lewis 
(1898-1963). Several studies are conducted 
of his bearing as a conversationalist, public 
speaker, teacher and logician. Contributors 
are Clyde S. Kilby, “The Creative Logician 
Speaking”; Walter Hooper, “To the Mart- 
lets’; Stuart Barton Babbage, “To the 
Roval Air Force”; George Bailey, “In the 
University”; Owen Barfield, “In Conversa- 
tion”; and the editor, “On the Air” and 
“Notes on Lewis’s Voice.” 


BEGINNING SPANISH: A CULTURAL 
APPROACH by Richard Armitage, ’ 39, 
and Walter Meiden. Houghton Mifflin. 
This beginning Spanish language textbook 
offers opportunities not only to learn basic 
grammar and vocabulary but also aspects 
of political, historical, educational and 
social life in Mexico and Spain. Eleven 
tape recordings can be used to develop con- 
versational skills correlated with reading 
selections in the student text. A laboratory 
manual entitled “Cuaderno,” edited by Dr. 
Meiden and Dr. Mario Iglesias, also may 
be used in conjunction with the book. 
Armitage is professor of romance lan- 
guages and university ombudsman at Ohio 
State University. 


BORDER KIBBUTZ by Michael Gorkin, 
64. Grossett & Dunlap. $6.95. The 
author spent five months in 1970 living on 
Kibbutz Bilat (near the Syrian border, the 
target of many Arab raids), gathering 
material for this account of postwar Israel. 
He collected vignettes on the people with 
whom he lived, dined and worked. It has 
been described as a nearly “textbook study” 
of the Arab-Israeli tension’s effects upon 
the latter peoples. “He writes freely out 
of the tensions and confusions inside him- 
self,” says N.Y. Times reviewer Paul 
Cowan, “and that’s what makes his book 
so very powerful.” 


CONFLICT IN WORLD POLITICS, ed- 
ited by Kenneth N. Waltz, ’48, and Steven 
L. Spiegel. Winthrop. 474 pp. (paper). 
Twenty-two original essavs deal with var- 
ious topics in world politics and the ten- 
sions which arise from disputes in the in- 
ternational svstem. Authors include Robert 
W. Tucker, Robert N. Burr, Gregory Hen- 
derson, Charles R. Nixon and George H. 
Quester. 


POLITICS OF FEDERAL HOUSING by 
Harold Wolman, °64. Dodd, Mead. 213 
pp. Describes and analyzes one example of 
the redistributive political systems, particu- 
larly the political system in which housing 
policy for low-income people is determined. 
The author calls for a change in attitudes 
toward sub-standard housing. Today such 
accomodations are viewed, he says, as an 
affront to aesthetic sensibilities. But they 
should also be viewed in light of the 
deprivations suffered by their inhabitants. 
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THE ENVIRONMENTAL LAW HAND- 
BOOK by Paul D. Rheingold, ’55, and 
Norman J. Landau. Friends of the Earth/ 
Ballentine Books. $1.25 (paper). Fore- 
word by Ralph Nader. What can be done 
within the framework of existing legislation 
to stop industrial and governmental de- 
struction of the environment? Plenty, ac- 
cording to this book, which offers exten- 
sive tips on where to go, who to see and 
how to do it in relation to curbing environ- 
mentally destructive excesses. It is de- 
signed to work for both lawyer and citizen 
and tells how polluters of the environment 
can be brought to court in civil actions and 
compelled to desist and pay damages. The 
authors dedicate the book to their children, 
“who will inherit this planet in the condi- 
tion we leave it.” 


A LONG WAY FROM HOME by A. J. 
Downs, °49, Gilman School Inc. (Balti- 
more, Md.). $2.50. The author, on sabbati- 
cal from his English teaching position at 
the Gilman School (a private secondary 
school) during the 1969-70 academic year, 
visited some 23 Eastern college campuses 
where some of his former students were 
enrolled, spending a few days with them 
and their new friends. The book is an ac- 
count of what he learned from listening to 
young people. The willingness of young 
people to communicate with their elders, 
if their elders will listen, is a major theme 
of the book. Mr. Downs did listen, and 
what he heard is expressed positively. 


HEIDEGGER, KANT AND TIME by 
Charles M. Sherover, ’43. Indiana Univer- 
sity Press. $13.95. Kant and Heidegger 
are juxtaposed in an examination with 
philosophic implications that point beyond 
them. Many hitherto obscure Heideggerian 
theses are clarified. It is also a significant 
contribution to Kantian scholarship. The 
author is assistant professor of philosophy 
at Hunter College. 


COURT CASES OF ELIOT NESS by 
Judge Neil W. McGill, ’07, and William 
H. Perry. Sultana Press, 124 W. Wilshire 
Ave., Fullerton, Calif. 92632. $1.25. In 
real life Eliot Ness was a quiet investigator 
with the Treasury Department, not the 
gun-swinging crime buster portrayed by 
Robert Stack in the “Untouchables” on 
television. In Judge McGill’s opinion, 
Stack, who resembles the late Eliot Ness 
in appearance, did a masterful job in 
playing the character of Ness, however. 
Judge McGill was chief assistant county 
prosecutor in 1935 when Ness was named 
safety director for the City of Cleveland. 
He worked with Ness during seven years 
of wiping out rackets and this booklet is 
an exciting true story of those years. It 
portrays Ness as a man devoid of fear and 
equipped with a keen mind and dogged 
determination. It is the story of the “Real 
Eliot Ness.” 
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HOW TO PRODUCE PLAYS WITHOUT 
CRYING by Kay Wear Draper, ’42. $5.95. 
Illustrated by Karen McNally. A practical 
handbook for producing children’s amateur 
theatricals, drawing upon the author’s ex- 
perience in directing school plays. Margins 
and blank pages leave room for jotting 
down adaptations and ideas as the director 
puts together a plav. Copies are available 
from Mrs. Draper, Elmwood Place, Boyl- 
ston, Mass. 01505. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIETY 
by Elgin F. Hunt, ’17. Macmillan. $10.75. 
Fourth Edition. Due to the many changes 
in society since this textbook’s third edition 
appeared six years ago, the author has in- 
troduced several changes into his book. A 
section dealing with pollution has been 
included in the chapter on the natural 
environment, and an entirely new chapter 
on religion has been added. The plight of 
minority groups and problems of the poor 
are also discussed, in addition to other 
revisions and up-datings. Special emphasis 
in this edition is placed on the culture con- 
cept in recognition of the fact that all 
phases of social life are part of the human 
cultures from which they developed. Mr. 
Hunt is former chairman of the social 


science department at Wilson Junior 
College and lecturer at Northwestern 
University. 


Moving? 

If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves anew em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


THE ANTI-MAN CULTURE: BUREAU- 
TECHNOCRACY AND THE SCHOOLS 
by Van Cleve Morris, ’43, and Charles A. 
Tesconi Jr., University of Illinois Press. 
$8.95. Proposing “human education” as a 
force to humanize life in our society, the 
authors cite the school as part of the prob- 
lem. “Indeed, it may be the center of the 
problem ... and must be rescued from 
itself.” They discuss at length how educa- 
tion has been affected by the expansion of 
“bureautechnocracy.” Analyzing what 
amounts to a new epistemology, they sug- 
gest how it can be put in operation to im- 
prove schools and colleges. They claim 
that bureautechnocracy has become so en- 
trenched in human existence that many 
people have lost the ability to view them- 
selves and others as total persons capable 
of choosing different behavior patterns. 


THE MARTHA’s VINEYARD COOK 
BOOK by Jean S. Wexler, ’42, and Louise 
T. King, Harper and Row. $8.95. This 
unique anthology of old New England 
goodies has hundreds of recipes from the 
Island’s three main sources: the first set- 
tlers, the Portuguese and the natural trea- 
sures of the island—the sea, fields and 
gardens. Each chapter is prefaced by the 
history of the food and its relation to the 
Vineyard. Mrs. Wexler is a free lance 
writer who lives in New York City, where 
she buys and makes many of the things 
she sells in her Menemsha, Martha’s Vine- 
yard, giftshop from May until November 
of each year. 


GREED: A FILM BY ERICH VON 
STROHEIM edited and introduced by 
Joel W. Finler, °59. Simon and Schuster 
Co., $4.95. This volume contains the com- 
plete text of Stroheim’s original ten-hour 
screenplay together with details of the 
heavily edited release version about one- 
fourth of the intended length. The book 
includes descriptions of the film’s shooting 
by Stroheim and others, critical essays on 
the final work and a large selection of 
stills, many illustrating cut sections of the 
film. Planned as an adaptation of Frank 
Norris’s classic of Naturalist writing 
(“McTeague”), “Greed” was released by 
MGM in 1925 and has never been seen in 
its full version. 


THE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
SOUTHEAST ASIA: A COUNTRY-BY- 
COUNTRY STUDY by Robert F. Emery, 
°51. Praeger. $30. Basic, up-to-date in- 
formation on the financial institutions in 
nine Southeast Asian nations and Hong 
Kong. Emphasis is on the post-1945 per- 
iod. The author examines central bank 
monetary and credit policies as well as the 
impacts of inflation, government legislation 
and bank nationalization on financial in- 
stitutions. Emery is an economist in the 
Asia, Africa and Latin American section 
of the Division of International Finance, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 
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Bob Cromie: 
USING TV 
TO SPREAD 
WORTH 

OF BOOKS 


printed message lasts for a 
minute, a day ... or forever,” 
Says an advertisement in a 
nationally-circulated magazine. The 
ad points to nobody’s secret that 
America is a visual media society. 
The net result, in the extreme, could 
lead to a world where yesterday’s 
story is forever lost to tomorrow. 

With this in mind, one man has 
taken his love and crusade for the 
printed message to the devil’s own 
den. Robert Cromie, ’30, author, 
book enthusiast and editor of the 
Chicago Tribune’s “Books Today,” 
hosts a weekly public television pro- 
gram called “Book Beat.” He util- 
izes the visual, television medium 
to spread the worth of books 
throughout the facilities and view- 
ing audiences of over 180 stations 
throughout the country. 

The result has been overwhelm- 
ingly successful. “Book Beat” and 
its host recently received the cov- 
eted Peabody Award for Excellence. 
The citation accompanying the 
award notes that “Robert Cromie’s 
‘Book Beat’ fills a neglected niche 
with taste, humor, unvaryingly high 
standards, and a sense of purposeful 
inquiry. Moreover, Mr. Cromie’s 
enthusiasm for books and authors is 
warmly contagious.” 

The show has featured such guests 
as Robert Graves, Clair Huffaker 
and Emily Kimbrough. It has an 
easy-going format and authors 
scramble zealously for a chance to 
be on the program. In fact one 
author, a lady, favored Bob with 
perfumed letters supposedly de- 
signed to win him over and invite 
her to be on the show. But he’s not 
one easily swayed by such tactics, 
and to date the “perfume” author 
has not been invited. 

His inherent talent for “the yack” 
has led Bob through an unimagin- 
able span of beats over the years. As 
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a “cub” reporter in the mid ’30’s for 
the Pontiac Press (Mich.), he cov- 
ered the police and fire beats. Then 
he was hired to do rewrites and 
small stories for the Chicago Tribune 
until World War II. Later the Trib- 
une sent him overseas to cover the 
Pacific and European front, an ex- 
perience which dropped him into the 
Guadalcanal invasion and enabled 
him to ride with General Patton for 
a time in Europe... and also gained 
him a reputation for asking the right 
questions at the right times. 

When he returned from overseas 
after the War, Bob wrote sports for 
the Tribune for several years. In his 
spare time he published several 
books dealing with golf (which he 
enjoys and plays well) and the 
Great Chicago Fire. The latter sub- 
ject is one of his specialties, and in 
1958 he was prompted to write ‘The 
Great Chicago Fire.” More recently 


he, along with Archie Liberman, 
authored ‘“‘Chicago in Color,” a book 
of text and photographs. He is also 
author of “Dillinger: A Short and 
Violent Life.” 

His life and creations were fea- 
tured in a September 1971 issue of 
T.V. Guide, in an article by H. Allen 
Smith. Smith mentioned the way 
Bob met his wife, the former Alice 
Hamilton, in 1936: Bob and Alice 
both had love poems printed in the 
old Life magazine on opposite pages. 
She was living in Texas at the time, 
he in Michigan. Prior to the Life 
publishing they had never heard of 
each other. Alice wrote Bob and 
remarked about the coincidence of 
their having love poems printed on 
opposite pages, and Bob wrote back 
and expressed his desire to meet her. 
In the interim Life died forever, but 
one of its last deeds—although per- 
haps it never knew it—was to put 
Alice Hamilton and Bob Cromie in 
touch: early in 1937, one week after 
meeting for the first time, they were 
married. Today the Cromies have 
four children, and Jive 45 miles from 
the Tribune Tower. He commutes 
that distance every day. 

Bob is also contributing editor of 
the Washington Post-Chicago Tribune 
literary magazine known as ‘Book 
World.” He follows a rigorous 
schedule of daily conferences, col- 
umn-writing and preparation for 
his television series. He also main- 
tains a challenging schedule of guest 
speaker engagements, and frequent- 
ly is asked to sit on literature con- 
test judging panels. 
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Essential Commitment 

I approve of Oberlin’s recent commitment 
to increased enrollment of Third World 
students. Setting a conscious policy re- 
garding equal opportunity for peoples of 
color is essential in the context of the his- 
torical situation of this and other institu- 
tions in this society. 

Historically, in America’s dominant 
white society, whites have denied peoples 
of color self-determination and access to 
resources. This unjust discrimination has 
been carried out in large part by institu- 
tions such as Oberlin. 

The democratic functioning of our soci- 
ety is based on the existence of an educated 
population which can make informed, in- 
telligent decisions. It assumes that all 
groups within the population have equal 
access to an education. This assumption, 
however, is a false one. The right to an 
education, and therefore also the right to 
full participation in this society, has been 
denied to peoples of color. 

Oberlin has historically mirrored, and 
indeed magnified, this pattern of white 
domination, as indicated by the constit- 
uency which it has chosen to serve (and 
by the experience it has provided for that 
constituency). 

I therefore applaud Oberlin’s decision 
to make its educational resources available 
to culturally diverse groups. 

The different cultural groups which will 
compose this community will have differ- 
ent educational needs, and may be working 
toward different goals. 

The only way our commitment to cul- 
tural diversity can be made real is by 
guaranteeing that this institution will pro- 
vide the resources for different cultural 
groups to work toward their educational 
goals. This will only be accomplished by 
guaranteeing to culturally diverse groups 
not merely membership in the community, 
but also participation in the governance 
decisions by whch the availability and use 
of resources is determined. 

CHRISTINE Root, ’74 


Oberlin, Ohio 
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Two “Top Tens” 

I was most interested in the Nov-Dec 
article about Tony Musante ’58. I dis- 
tinctly remember seeing Mr. Musante play 
a thoroughly convincing and _ terrifying 
tough guy-hoodlum in a movie called 
“The Incident” (with Ed McMahon) at the 
Apollo in Oberlin in the early part of 
1968. The emotional impact of this film 
was incredible. The upheaval of my emo- 
tions is still vivid in my memory. I rank 
it among the ten best films ve ever seen. 
My congratulations to Mr. Musante for 
the excellence of his continuing endeavors 
in film and on stage. 

I was also proud to notice that the class 
of 1969 was recognized as being among 
the ten classes showing the most improve- 
ment in giving participation. A _ hearty 
“Good Going!” to my classmates. I hope 
the trend continues. 

BRUCE P. JOHNSON, ’69 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Guilty Conscience? 
I notice a rather large proportion of the 
space in the Alumni Magazine lately has 
been devoted to articles attempting to 
justify the extravagant new P. E. facility. 
Could these be the ravings of a guilty con- 
science? 

KATHERINE BRADLEY, ’71 
Austin, Texas 


No, just the joy of a former user of 
Warner Gym.—Editor 


Quickly Forgotten? 

In reading about the dedication of the 
Jesse Philips Physical Education Center, I 
must admit to a feeling of sadness in the 
reporting of the true development of the 
Oberlin physical education philosophy. Not 
wishing to take away from the importance 
of Jesse Feiring Williams, ’09, who “ex- 
pounded the idea that physical education 
was ‘education through the physical’ rather 
than an end in itself,” or of Jay B. Nash, 
11, who “worked vigorously to eliminate 
the American tendency toward spectator- 
itis,’ I do regret that the two men who 
served as head of the physical education 
department for many years and from 
whom the above men received their train- 
ing and got their ideals were not men- 
tioned. 

These two men had the courage to stand 
for physical education as an integral part 
of a college curriculum with teachers hav- 
ing professional rank; insisted that the 


physical education department and the 
sports program be financed like any other 
college department instead of from revenue 
from intercollegiate sports; stressed the 
complete education of the individual; 
established a program of intramural ath- 
letics that was copied throughout the na- 
tion; and believed in true amateurism in 
sports. These men were Fred E. Leonard, 
’°89, and Charles W. Savage, ’93, both of 
whom served as presidents of their national 
and state organizations. The latter served 
on the National Football Rules Committee 
for 25 years, was a leader in the Ohio 
Athletic Conference, received the Luther 
Gulick award, and was the recipient of the 
distinguished Oberlin Alumni Medal. More 
important they trained men who were to 
become heads of physical education de- 
partments in such great universities as 
Columbia, New York University, Ohio 
State, Chicago, Minnesota and California, 
just to mention a few. 

Could I be prejudiced? I am the daugh- 
ter of one of these men. I know how 
highly they were respected, the stamina 
it took to stand firm in their ideals, the 
dedication they had to their profession and 
to Oberlin, the desire they had to instill 
their high principles in their students, and 
the reputation they brought to Oberlin as 
the foremost training school of great physi- 
cal education leaders. It is too bad they 
are so quickly forgotten. 

I congratulate Oberlin on the new Physi- 
cal Education Center and Jesse Philips for 
helping to make it possible. In the words 
with which my father used to dismiss his 
classes, may I say “Thanks for the day, 
comrade!” 

RUTH SAVAGE MEFORT, ’23 
Lehigh Acres, Fla. 


Anyone who knew Profs. Leonard or 
Savage will recognize Mrs. Mefort’s 
view as accurate and unprejudiced. 
However, MENS SANA IN CORPORE SANO 
(April 1970) “named names” in a dis- 
cussion of the development of Oberlin’s 
physical education and athletic philo- 
sophies. The November article spoke to 
the point that the Philips Center fills 
a need for informal use by coeds and 
non-athletes as well as by intramural 
and varsity teams. There was a temp- 
tation to list the names of Profs. Sav- 
age and Leonard along with Delphine 
Hanna, except that she was the only 
faculty member who might have 
taught all four of the non-faculty 
alumni being mentioned. Presumably 
anyone we mentioned or didn’t men- 
tion would be as pleased with the 
Philips Center as J. H. Nichols, 711, 
and Lysle K. Butler, ’25, seem to be— 
to name two of the many who also un- 
derstand (as Mrs. Mefort does) the 
difference between physical education 
at Oberlin and the views of those who 
oppose it completely or endorse vic- 
tories and “professionalism” too com- 
pletely.—Editor. 
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DAVID BRODY is working at Israel’s first 
open grammar school which was recently 
established at Haifa University. He moved 
to Israel after a summer of studying pottery 
at Rising Fawn, Ga. 

ALAN EPSTEIN is an inhalation therapist 
at Mount Auburn Hospital, Cambridge, 
Mass., and is living at 3 Chauncy St., Cam- 
bridge 02138. 

JOHN FRENCH is teaching secondary 
school math, pure chemistry, biology and 
physics as a Peace Corps volunteer in 
Malaysia. His post is at Sek. Men. Masjid 
Tanah, Melaka, and he finds it “quite pos- 
sible to work within the Peace Corps con- 
text and help Malaysians learn.” 

J. BRADFORD HAIR, who is teaching a 
violin class as a graduate assistant and 
studying violin under Josef Gingold at 
Indiana University, has a new address: 
3200 Longview Ave., Apt. 48, Bloomington, 
Ind. 47401. 

LINDA JACOBSON is working with the 
California Welfare Rights Organization with 
the San Francisco Neighborhood Legal As- 
sistance program. 

In January, FARZAD MOAZED began 
study in business administration at Cornell 
University. 

KATHERINE NUCKOLLS and DANIEL 
MONTI Jr. were married Jan. 1 at Ham- 
den, Conn. Both are studying at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

STEVEN NIEDERHAUSER is enrolled in 
the elementary education MAT program at 
Emory University. 

CHRISTINE SCHLOESING (grad. student 
69-71) is studying for the Ph.D. in French 
at Duke University where she has an as- 
sistantship. Her address: Graduate Center, 
Box 1177, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
27706. 

Moses Singleton, father of EARL SINGLE- 
TON, died in January following a brief ill- 
ness. 

HARMON THOMAS is studying economics 
at Saint Catherine College, Oxford Univer- 
sity. 


1970 


RUTH BELCHETZ is accessions editor for 
RILM, a scholarly musicological quarterly, 
and is living at the Y. W. H. A. in New York 
City. 

CHARLES BLAIR is studying for the 
master’s degree in student personnel admin- 
istration at Newark (N. J.) State University. 

CAROL CLARK was married last August 
to Elwin Barrett. Both are enrolled in 
doctoral programs at the University of 
Southern California (Alhambra), Carol in 
clinical psychology and Elwin in social 
work. Caro] graduated cum laude from the 
University of Washington in June 1970 and 
entered the USC program that fall. Elwin 
is former assistant professor in the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s School of Social Work. 

ROB FRANKLIN has been named travel- 
ing secretary of the New York Yankees 
Baseball Club. He had been general man- 
ager of the Yankees’ Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., 
farm club. 
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JULIE NAMKIN has become a “children’s 
program specialist” for the Louisville (Ky.) 
Public Library. 

ANN STEPHENS has acquired an addi- 
tional Job as a part-time faculty member 
in San Jose State College’s (Calif.) music 
department. She continues teaching part- 
time at the University of the Pacific and at 
Chico State College but has moved from 
San Francisco to 1779 Woodland Ave. (Apt. 
#27) in East Palo Alto. 

Since September ROBERT STEYER has 
been education reporter for the Harrisburg, 
Pa., Evening News. 

MARK WESTCOTT performed Brahms’ 
Piano Concerto in D Minor with the East- 
man-Rochester (N. Y.) Symphony Orchestra 
in early December. The concert was 
second in a series of the Eastman School of 
Music’s 50th Anniversary Festival. “Mr. 
Westcott demonstrated in solo passages and 
with orchestra his sensitive command of his 
instrument with knowledgeable, musical 
prowess and feeling,’ remarked Rochester 
Democrat-Chronicle reviewer Lorraine 
Lerner. 
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Mr. and Mrs. THOMAS E. ALLEN JR. 
have announced the arrival of Thomas 
William Allen, Oct. 25. Tom is teaching 
English and coaching JV football and bas- 
ketball and varsity tennis at John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL ALUSHIN (BAR- 
BARA BALLANTINE) are living at 18 Ware 
St., Cambridge, Mass. Mike is completing 
his law degree at Harvard and Barbara is 
employed in the office of the American 
Orchid Society. 

CYNTHIA WHEELER was married to 
Michael Carr in Portland, Ore., last May, 
following a year of teaching voice and 
working for the Portland Council of 
Churches. Michezel and Cynthia are now 
back at Union Theological Seminary, where 
she is finishing a master’s in sacred music 
and he is in his second year of theological 
studies. 

MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY D. COMINGS 
(Prudence Turner, ’70) have announced the 
arrival of Peter Matthew, Dec. 17 in Oberlin. 

NANCY NICHOLSON and Francis Rear- 
don were married last July 31. They are 
living at 505 S. Orange St., Media, Pa. 
Francis is a senior at Temple University, 
studying to be a distributive education 
teacher. Nancy completed the M.S. in 
Education program at the University of 
Pennsylvania and has taught junior high 
science in West Philadelphia for the past 
year and a half. This spring she is enrolled 
at Cheyney State College to complete 
courses for elementary certification. 

MIKE SABIERS and his wife, Ruth, to- 
gether with Paul Krick and Joe Gelles, are 
jointly operating New Media Workshop 
Inc., which opened for business in Oberlin 
in November. In addition to posters, bro- 
chures, business cards, greeting cards, news- 
papers, mailed advertising and small bound 
journals, the latest edition of The Activist 
is a sample of their work. 

RICHARD SHARP and SANDRA ECHOLS 
(Post-Bacc.) were married last spring. He 
has completed two years of alternative 
service work at the University of Washing- 
ton Hospital as a psychiatric aid. During the 
day be began work on the Ph.D. in English. 
Sandy entered the English Ph.D. program 
at UW on a full-time basis in 1969 and con- 
tinues with a teaching assistantship. Their 
address: 1809 41st Ave., East, #304, Seattle, 
Wash. 98102. 

CAROLYN BLOOM was married Dec. 26 
to Harris Siegel at Brookline, Mass. Harris 
is principal of Framingham (Mass.) South 
High School. Carolyn continues her vocal 
work and gave a series of duet recitals in 
Ohio and Indiana in February. The Siegels 
are living at 1300 Worcester Rd., Apt. 8112, 
Framingham 01701. 

TOM THOMAS has become program di- 
rector at television station CATV, Marion, 
Ohio. He had been a newscaster for the 
station since 1970. 

ERICK VAN FRITZ WOLTER is coaching 
the University of Maryland’s opera work- 


shop and acting as the University’s profes- 
sional accompanist. Last summer he studied 
under Maestro Guido Agosti at the Acca- 
demia Musicale Chigiana, Siena, Italy. He 
had a scholarship through the North Car- 
Olina School of the Arts and received a 
diploma for his AMC work. Erick also has 
studied in the doctor of musical arts pro- 
gram in piano at Maryland and at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, where he was a 
part time assistant in piano. 

Mrs. CHRISTINE RHINEMILLER Woodall 
has begun study toward a master of public 
health degree at the University of Pittsburgh 
Graduate School of Public Health. Her 
address: 726 Montclair St., Pittsburgh 15217. 

LYNN ZEIGLER, who is studying organ 
with Lionel Rogg in the Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Conservatory of Music, is living this 
year at 49, Rue de Monthoux, Geneva. 
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BETH DIXON was guest teacher in Jan- 
uary for an Oberlin College Theatre Winter 
Term course in intensive acting. 

SUSAN FADEN has left her job with the 
Peace Corps in Costa Rica because of her 
mother’s death, to be with her father in 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

KATHY DeNEEF (M.A.T.) was married 
to Robert W. Ketchum of Medina, N.Y., last 
April. They both teach at Medina’s junior 
high school and their address is 1117 West 
Ave., Medina. 

KATHLEEN KILGORE Houton (Mrs. Dan- 
iel J.) is running in the April 25 Massachu- 
setts presidential primary as an at-large al- 
ternate for McGovern. Kathleen, who uses 
her maiden name as a free-lance writer, is a 
contributing editor to Metro: Boston maga- 
zine and also sells regularly to Boston and 
the Cambridge Phoenix. Both she and her 
husband, who ran unsuccessfully for Con- 
gress in 1970, are active in politics. McGov- 
ern’s nationally covered press conference, 
when he gave his campaign address on 
Property Tax and the Cities, was held in 
Dan’s mother’s living room in Dorchester. 
Kathleen finds all this ‘‘a rather far cry” 
from the executive board of the Young Re- 
publicans at Oberlin. 

DAN MILLER, still at the Veterinary Col- 
lege at Cornell, is living in a house trailer 
this year. Last summer he worked for the 
New York State Mastitis Control Program. 
Address: 324 Forest Home Drive, Ithaca. 

SCOTT OTERMAT has resumed his job as 
an actuarial student and his wife (Cynthia 
Smith, ’69) is a claims representative in 
the Hartford (Conn.) office of the Social 
Security Administration. 

MARY BIRD was married Jan. 15 to 
Tomm Ruud, principal dancer of the Ballet 
West, Salt Lake City, Utah. She is demi- 
soloist with the company. Their address: 
138 P St., #4, Salt Lake City 84103. 
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JOAN LOVEDAY Betz and her husband, 
William, are living in Denver after two 
years at University College in London. She 
is working on the Ph.D. in biochemistry. 
William is an assistant professor of physiol- 
ogy at the University of Colorado Medical 


Center. Their address: 1070 Garfield, Den- 
ver 80206. 
Mrs. David Dorenfeld (JOANNE WIL- 


LIAMSON) is teaching essentials of music 
and vocal methods this year at Adrian Col- 
lege (Mich.). She and her husband live in 
Ann Arbor and he continues graduate work 
in economics at the University of Michigan. 
Joanne has sung with the Ann Arbor Can- 
tata Singers and Chamber Orchestra as 
soloist in the Mozart Coronation Mass and 
the Charpentier Midnight Mass. She is not, 
as reported in the Nov.-Dec. issue, studying 
for her Mus.M. 

SAMUEL B. HOUSEHOLDER JR., is a 
health aide at Metropolitan Hospital Chest 
Clinic in New York City. His work involves 
following up TB patients. 

MARK and Kathy (Hanisko, '71 MAT) 
JAFFEE, who reside in Oberlin, became the 
parents of daughter Sara last Dec. 26. 
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WALTER W. JONES has received his 
Ph.D. in physics from the University of 
Maryland and is continuing research us a 
post-doctoral fellow. His wife (Patricia 
Pearce, 69) is completing her Ph.D. in bi- 
ology from Johns Hopkins University. 

M. JANET McNEILL is living at Apt. 23, 
2816 Pillsbury Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
She is administrative assistant at Unity 
Church (Unitarian) in St. Paul. She is 
singing on Sundays at a Presbyterian 
church in Minneapolis. 

DAVID MIDDAUGH has been on a per- 
sonal sabbatical from his year-old post as 
law clerk for a Milwaukee, Wis., federal 
judge. Since last July he has traveled 
throughout the West and Mexico. He spent 
Christmas with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Middaugh, '44t, in Essexville, Mich. 

HANS M. SCHWARZ, t, recently authored 
his first English language book, “On the 
Way to the Future: A Christian View of 
Eschatology in the Light of Current Trends 
in Religion, Philosophy, and Science” 
(Augsburg Publishing House). He and his 
wife (May Brown ,’67) are living in Colum- 
bus Ohio. In addition to their son, Hans, 2, 
the Schwarz’s became the parents of Krista 
Barbara last Oct. 2. Hans is associate pro- 
fessor of systematic theology at Evangelical 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Colum- 
bus and May continues her work as min- 
ister of music at St. John’s Evangelical 
Protestant Church. Last summer they trav- 
eled in Europe, and May also attended 
Ripon College’s Summer Music School in 
England, studying organ with Lady Susi 
Jeans. 

Mr. and MRS. Gary Starrett (BEA 
BONNY) have a son, Erich Dean, born Nov. 
3 at Salina, Kan. 
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J. HARVEY BAKER reports that he is 
“butchering another language” since mov- 
ing from Italy to Mexico City. He is also 
doing research at Mexico’s Instituto Poli- 
tecnico Nacional and teaching mathematics. 
The address is Centro de Investigacion del 
I. P. N., Apartado Postal 14-740, Mexico 14, 
DEE: 

Daniel and SUSAN LINDBLOM Friedman 
are living in New Delhi under the auspices 
of the International Legal Center of New 
York. Dan has been developing a legal aid 
scheme for India since last November. Susan 
is working “unofficially” at the American 
school in New Delhi as a counselor with high 
school children and their families. In June 
1971, the Friedmans traveled in Kenya and 
Uganda while Dan was on a team of lawyers 
sent by the U. S. government to suggest po- 
tential legal and social aid projects in East 
Africa. 

TOM JENKINS is one of 14 University of 
Colorado students studying this year at the 
University of Regensburg, Germany, in the 
CU Office of International Education Study 
Abroad Program. He is at the teachers 
college in Goettingen. Tom has his masters 
ingesog) (GC) Of 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. GARY L. MARKS, t, 
are living in Plymouth, Mass. He is asso- 
ciate minister at the Church of the Pil- 
grimage, United Church of Christ, and con- 
tinues work on his doctoral dissertation. 

GARY ESSEX SPRUNGER, t, who uses 
the professional name ‘Gary Essex” left 
WKYC-TV in Cleveland in January to be- 
come No 1 weatherman at WCBS-TV, flag- 
ship station of the CBS Television Network 
in New York City. He replaced meteorolo- 
gist Gordon Barnes. Gary was associated 
with WKYC while earning his B. D. at 
Oberlin. He later taught speech and dra- 
matics at Bluffton College. In the fall of 
1957 he rejoined WKYC as weekend 
weatherman, booth announcer and host of 
several public service programs, including 
the broadcasts of Oberlin debaters over 
WKYC radio in 1968, 1969 and 1970. 
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THOMAS R. FOSTER has become assist- 
ant professor of philosophy in the College 
of Science and Humanities, Ball State Uni- 
versity, Muncie, Ind. 
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Mr. and Mrs. DAVID HATFIELD (DIANA 
HULSE) are living in Bloomington, Ind. He 
is studying for his D.Mus. in voice pedagogy 
at Indiana University, and last December 
was stage director for the opera ‘“Gallan- 
try,’ a co-premiere work of the IU Opera 
Studio. This semester he holds a teaching 
assistantship as special assistant in the 
opera department. The Hatfields have two 
sons, Christopher, 4, and Timothy born 
last October. Address: Yorktown Courts 
24, 3801 Morningside Dr., Bloomington 47401. 

KENT B. MILLIKAN has become head of 
the staff of a new legal services office for 
low income persons in the Seattle area. The 
program, funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, covers divorces for low in- 
come people, appeals of welfare recipients 
and complaints against any agency and 
referrals. Kent is a former VISTA volun- 
teer with the Seattle Legal Services Center, 
also funded by the OFA. His speciality is 
in landlord-tenant and housing law. 

THOMAS SEELEY is completing his sec- 
ond year of pathology residence at the Sac- 
ramento (Calif.) Medical Center. 
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JAMES E. BRANIGAN, A.M., has been 
promoted to programming analyst in the 
group insurance department of Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 
He joined the company as a trainee in 1969 
and was a programmer before his promo- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH FINK (Adeline 
Mentzer, ’67) are living in San Diego. Joe 
is stationed at the Fleet Training Center as 
staff judge advocate for the Commander 
Training Command of the U. S. Pacific 
Fleet and senior instructor and school’s 
officer of the military justice course. Last 
fall he was part-time instructor in business 
law at the U. S. International University’s 
Graduate School of Business Law. Their 
son, Alexander, is one year old. They look 
forward to civilian life and moving back to 
Michigan, where Joe will return to the 
practice of corporate law. 


JOHN G. COOK, ’56, has been ap- 
pointed vice president, personnel, for 
the Firearms Marketing Division and 
the Weapons Division of Colt Indus- 
tries, Hartford, Conn. He had been 
director of industrial relations. Before 
joining Colt Industries in 1966, John 
was employed by Celanese and West- 
inghouse Electric. He and his wife 
(Caroline Ross, ’56) and their two 
children live in South Windsor, Conn. 


PAULA LIPNICK Goldsmid has finished 
work on her Ph.D in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. She and her husband, 
Chic, also a sociologist, are in their fourth 
year of teaching at the University of North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill). This spring they 
are taking a partial leave from fulltime 
teaching, which will include a trip to 
Europe. During the past few years Paula 
has been working with Lollipop Power, a 
Chapel Hill women's liberation collective 
that publishes books for preschool children. 

Rev. CAROL E. HYDE tt, is living with 
her daughter, Ruth, in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing 29 years in Columbus, Ohio. She 
has become a counselor in the local Uni- 
tarian Church, and has also been guest 
preacher. Last summer the Rev. Mrs. 
Hyde attended a gestalt workshop in Vir- 
ginia and she recently returned from a ten- 
day visit to Calfornia where she attended 
a conference on pastoral counseling. 

R'CKY LEMPERT recently received the 
Ph.D. in sociology from the University of 
Michigan and has been granted tenure by 
the U of M Law School. This year he is on 
leave at Yale Law School, doing research 
in the sociology of law and teaching a sem- 
inar course. He expects to be back in Ann 
Arbor for the 1972-73 academic year. 

STELLA GROBEL Miller and her hus- 
band, Stephen, are continuing archaelogical 
work at the Athenian Agora in Athens. 
Located directly beneath the Acropolis and 
in the shadow of the Parthenon, the Agora’s 
excavation began 40 years ago and now in- 
cludes eastern, western and southern limits. 
The Millers are part of a team charged with 
finding the site’s northern boundary. The 
Agora, or marketplace of Athens, served 
as ancient Athens’ political and social hub. 
In the course of her work Stella uncovered 
a small building known as the Royal Stoa, 
originally dated for construction in 560 
B.C., believed to have once served as King 
Archon’s “office building’ and destroyed by 
invading Germanic tribes in A. D. 267. She 
also has unearthed an over life-size female 
torso from the Hellenistic Age. Stephen 
discovered small fragments dating from 
the 5th century B. C. of the interior order 
of the Parthenon’s Cella. The fragments 
include bits of column drums, parts of 
marble ceiling coffers and part of the outer 
frieze’s top. In the winter the Millers, who 
both hold Ph.D.’s, spend their time cata- 
loging finds and traveling about Greece. 

STEPHEN SHAPIRO of Avon, Conn., has 
been named education consultant to the 
Connecticut Commission on the Arts. He 
supervises all agency programs dealing 
with public education. Stephen is a former 
assistant professor of history at Colgate 
University. 

CHARLES TIMERELL is a piano instruc- 
tor at the University of Richmond. He has 
played several recitals in the Richmond- 
Washington area, and recently completed 
performance requirements for his D.M.A. 
at the University of Maryland. He is the 
author of ‘Historical and Performance 
Problems of English Virginal Music” in the 
fall issue of Piano Quarterly. Charles plans 
to return to Rome this summer for further 
study with Guido Agosti. Address: 104 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 23220. 

MARTIN WEISSKOPF is assistant pro- 
fessor of physics at Columbia University 
and also a project scientist at the Columbia 
Astrophysics Laboratory. He and his wife 
(Vera Hanfmann, ’63) and their children 
(Antonia, 6, and Alexander, 4) are living 
in Brooklyn. 
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Rev. JON M. CLAPP, t, has become direc- 
tor of outpatient services at the Warren 
(Mich.) Drug Abuse Treatment Clinic. He 
was formerly a local church minister, and 
received his master’s in guidance and coun- 
seling from Wayne State University in 1969. 

MITSURU EGUCHI is working at the 
Japanese Embassy, Ankara, Turkey, follow- 
ing six years in Tokyo. 

ROBERT HEAD is one of 19 New Orleans 
area individuals who filed suit Jan. 5 in 
Federal District Court against President 
Nixon and Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird seeking to enjoin any further ex- 
penditures by the government in further- 
ance of the war in Southeast Asia. Nixon 
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was sued as an individual “since he is 
engaged in acts beyond the constitutional 
authority of the President,” and Laird both 
personally and in his official capacity. The 
suit also calls for blocking expenditures for 
the purchase and use of weapons like 
napalm, anti-personnel cluster bombs, gas, 
and for stopping such methods as saturation 
bombings of civilian populations, the use of 
free fire zones, murder of civilians, torture 
of prisoners of war, destruction and de- 
foliation of productive lands, massive civ- 
ilian relocation and neglect of the health 
and welfare of refuvees. 

JONATHAN HOLDEN and his wife (Gret- 
chen Weltzheimer, °62) are living in a 
geodesic dome similar to the ones now in 
use by the Oberlin art department (Syn- 
ERGY: DOING MORE WITH LEss, Nov/Dec ’71). 
They built theirs last summer, anchored to 
a concrete slab at an 8.000 foot elevation in 
the mcunrtains west of Boulder, Colo. 

DAVID KUMPE is serving for two years 
as a U. S. Public Health Service radiologist 
at the National Institutes of Health, depart- 
ment of diagnostic radiology, Bethesda, Md. 
He finished his radiology residency at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hosvital, Boston, last 
June 30. In May 1971 David married the 
former Rosemarie Wipfelder, at the time a 
radiologist at Mass General, and now as- 
sistant professor of radiology at the Uni- 
versity of Marvland. Their address is 5396 
Storm Drift, Columhia, Md. 21043. 

Rev. ROGER ROBBENNOLT, t, is a com- 
munications consultant at the University of 
Tampa (Fla.) instructing elementary school 
interns in methods of the human potential 
movement. Also in addition to his minis- 
terial work at Temple Terrace’s First 
United Church, Roger is working with the 
National Alliance of Businessmen in their 
efforts to find ways of overcoming com- 
munication gaps between the hard-core un- 


WILLIAM E. BUNNEY JR., M.D., ’52, 
has become director of the Division of 
Narcotic Addiction and Drug Abuse of 
the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Health Services and Mental 
Health, Health Administration. He 
had been acting director since last 
September. Last May he was co-re- 
cipient of the American Psychiatry 
Association’s Hofheimer Prize for re- 
search challenging the theory that de- 
pression and mania represent opposite 
poles of a single biochemical contin- 
uum. In August 1971 he was co-recip- 
ient of the international Anna Monika 
Award for Psychiatric Research. 
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employed and those in mana erial po 
He and his wife, Pat, '62t. end i eo 
young children live in Temple Terrace. 

Rev. ERNEST lL. STONE Jr. was installed 
Jan, 23 as minister of the Lorain, Ohio, First 
Seal ay Church, 

and LINDA TAYLOR are living in 

New South Wales, Australia. He is feseniae 
science. They have two children, Kathleen, 
2, and Russell, 1. Address: 12 Fifth St. 
Boolaroo, New South Wales, 2284. 
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IVAN, t, and Nina CUMMING spent their 
fourth Christmas at Naramata, B. C., in the 
Christian Leadership Training School. Their 
son, Victor, is in the 1lth grade, and their 
three daughters are all away: Lois and her 
husband are both working; Connie is a 
sophomore at Simon Fraser University; and 
Pat is a theatre arts student at Vancouver 
City College. 

Mrs. JULIA (Jolly) WALLACE Emoed 
made her debut last fall with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company in its production of 
Strauss’ ‘‘Der Rosen Kavalier.’’ She per- 
formed the role of ‘Marianne the Duenna.” 
Jolly, who lives in San Francisco, has ap- 
peared in a number of Western Opera 
Theatre Group productions, most recently 
Briton’s “The Turn of the Screw.” The 
Western Opera is a branch of the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company. 

PAT (MOSELY) and Phil Jackson are 
living in Oberlin, at 241 Elm St. She is 
teaching piano privately and working in 
the Conservatory Library, and her husband 
is assistant professor of music history. Last 
July they became the parents of a baby girl, 
Laura. 

LAWRENCE LONGLEY, assistant profes- 
sor of government at Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wis., is serving as chairman of a 
planning committee charged with studying 
a possible merger of the University of Wis- 
consin with Wisconsin State University sys- 
tems. In addition, Yale University Press is 
publishing his first book, “‘The Politics of 
Electoral College Reform,” in May. It in- 
cludes a foreward by Senator Birch Bayh. 
A second book, “The Politics of Broadcast 
Regulations,” is due for publication late 
this year. Lawrence is also co-author of a 
study to be published this spring by the 
Brookings Institution in a volume of essays 
and articles on “Democracy and Presiden- 
tial Selection.” The title of the chapter by 
him and John Yunker, LU senior, is ‘The 
Biases of the Electoral College: Who is 
Really Advantaged?” 
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MAXINE PRIEST was married to Dr. 
David P. Stevens in Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 
31. She is a concert pianist and member of 
the piano faculty at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music and also a member of the Junior 
League. Maxine’s husband finishes this 
year as chief resident in medicine at Uni- 
versity Hospitals. They plan to reside in 
Melbourne, Australia, where David will do 
research at the Royal Melbourne Hospital 
and the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute. 
After the project is over they plan to 
return to this countrv. 

OLIVER WOSHINSKY has received his 
Ph.D. in political science from Yale and is 
teaching at the University of Maine. 
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Pianist ANNE CHAMBERLAIN performed 
in recital at New York City’s Tully Hall 
Nov. 7. The program was highlighted by 
the debut performances of ‘Three Bago- 
telles’ by Raoul Pleskow and “Events” by 
her husband, Howard Rovics. 

Rev. Norman Charles (CHARLES DIGGS, 
t), author of “‘The Souls of Men” and a staff 
member at Taft Church and Community 
Center, New York City, was the main lec- 
turer at the Center’s New York City-wide 
Conference on Drugs, Feb. 27-March 4. 
During the writing of his soon-to-be-pub- 
lished book, the Rev. Mr. Charles was coun- 
seling consultant for the Harlem Peace 


Corps. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 


Workshops in Music Education ij 
(2 weeks each) 


JUNE 26-JULY 7 


Electronic Music in Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


JULY 10-JULY 21 
Individualized instruction Workshop 


Fee: 


$150 for each workshop 
Room and board $60 each week 


Credit: 
2 semester hours 


Special Program (1, 2, or 3 weeks) 


JULY 16-AUGUST 6 

Institute for Baroque Performance 
August Wenzinger, Director 

Fee: 

Tuition $65 per week 

Room and board $60 per week 


For Further Information Write: 


Emil Danenberg, Dean 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 774-1221, ext. 2281 
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AN EXPERT ON VOLUNTEERISM 


By Olive Grabill Carr 


n these days when one cannot pick 

up a newspaper or magazine without 

finding a discussion of the role of 
women from some angle, Malan Swing 
Strong, ’49, seems to have experienced 
the best of all worlds. She is now an 
“expert on volunteerism.” 

For 16 years she and her husband, 
Henry, and their four children lived in 
various parts of the world, including the 
Netherlands, Denmark and Indonesia. 
Mr. Strong was employed in the Foreign 
Service. He returned to Washington, 
D.C., to head the Hattie M. Strong 
Foundation, founded by his grand- 
mother. It is concerned with interest- 
free loans to college students within two 
years of receiving a degree. 

With her children beginning to go 
their own ways, Malan started on her 
volunteer career. She is not the old- 
fashioned bell-ringing, stamp-licking 
volunteer. She heads the City Hall 
Complaint Center in Washington. This 
organization of 45 volunteers has han- 
dled over 30,000 calls since it started in 
October 1968. That is an average of 
300 calls per week. The Complaint Cen- 
ter carries a “big club” in easing prob- 
lems in Washington, in the areas of 
housing, abandoned cars, the presence 
of rats, etc. It also provides great psy- 
chological satisfaction to the volunteer. 
This is almost as important as salary is 
to the professional. 

Mrs. Strong’s recently-developed ca- 
reer really began in the seventh grade 
when she did volunteer work during the 
summer in a Harlem church’s day care 
center. Following her return to Wash- 
ineton, a course called “Developing New 
Horizons for Women” at George Wash- 
ington University gave her new ideas. 

“The opening lecture hit me—pow!” 
she said. Dr. Ruth H. Osborn, director 
of the College of General Studies and 
Continuing Education for Women at 
G.W., had posed this question to the 
course enrollees: “What are you going 
to do between the ages of 40 and 80? 
Are you going to sit on your kids and 
bother them, or your husband and 
bother him? That’s the time in your life, 
hopefully, you can give of your time, 
talent and wisdom.” 

The course helped her sort out her 
own priorities between husband, chil- 
dren and home, and community, nation 
and world. She described it as realistic 
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and logical, with no “feminine mys- 
tique” about it. 

In the fall of 1968 Mrs. Strong found 
what she was looking for—a job that 
makes a direct contribution to the com- 
munity, and particularly to the people 
of the inner city. Starting as a telephone 
volunteer at the Complaint Center, she 
soon rose through the ranks to day cap- 
tain of volunteers. Today she is head of 
the Center, which processes and takes 
action on about 70 percent of its calls. 

Aside from her participation in sev- 
eral other volunteer organizations in the 
Washington area, Mrs. Strong has com- 
pleted two non-credit courses through 
G.W.’s Continuing Education for Wom- 
en daytime off-campus program. These 
classes are given both in town and 
around the “beltway.” One of these 
courses, Introduction to Social Work in 
the District of Columbia given by Prof. 
Korwin-Rhodes, was a 16-week lecture 
series with additional side trips and 
seminars with persons in Washington 
welfare programs. 

“The American woman has a remark- 
able choice of things to do,” she has 
said. “The value of the New Horizons 
course is that it gives people direction. 
You can pinpoint your field and pre- 
pare for it.” 
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FREDERICK HIESTAND has become as- 
sistant to the state director of the Wiscon- 
sin Board of Vocational, Technical and 
Adult Education. His responsibilities, which 
began Jan. 17, include assisting state direc- 
tor Eugene Lehrmann in agency planning 
and administration. He was formerly chief 
of research and development, bureau of 
planning and budget, of the Wisconsin de- 
partment of administration. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Louch (BRENDA 
SCHWEIG) have announced the arrival of 
son John on Jan. 7. He joins Sophia Kath- 
erine, 5, and Peter Charles, 2. Alfred is 
chairman of the philosophy department, 
Claremont Graduate School Claremont, 
Calif. 

LARRY PALMER performed several or- 
gan and harpsichord recitals in West Ger- 
many during January and he recorded or- 
gan works by Pepping and Distler for RIAS 
in Berlin. He was a guest of the son and 
widow of Hugo Distler and visited friends 
in Salzburg and Vienna. Later engagements 
include master classes and harpsichord re- 
citals at Montevallo University, Alabama, 
in March, and at the University of Texas 
in April. 

NEIL W. RICHARDS has been appointed 
coordinator of market analysis, graphic arts 
markets, in the professional, commercial 
and industrial markets division of Eastman 
Kodak Co. He joined Kodak in 1966. 

Rev. Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE WORCESTER 
(MARCIA DOWNHOUR) have moved to 
Des Moines, Iowa, where he became asso- 
ciate minister of Plymouth Congregational 
Church Feb. 15. George had been minister 
at Rolling Hills Congregational Church, 
Salina, Kan. 
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The GORDON JACKSON family presented 
their fourth annual Christmas concert at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Port Jefferson, 
N. Y., Dec. 26. The program began four 
years ago when the Jacksons gave their 
first family concert in their home with 
about 50 neighbors and friends in atten- 
dance. Each year attendance grew, neces- 
sitating the move to the church. Gordon, 
who teaches instrumental music in the 7th 
and 8th grades at the local J. F. Kennedy 
Junior High School, played trombone. His 
wife, Isabel, played piano, Walter 13, cello, 
Bruce, 12, violin, Marian, 10, flute, and Mar- 
garet, 7, piano. Glenn, who is 2, has not yet 
auditioned for a part. Planning the concert 
starts in the summer. 

ANTHONY MOTT, former assistant di- 
rector of Hartford (Conn.) Hospital, has 
been named program coordinator of the 
Genesee Region (N. Y.) Health Planning 
Council. The council is responsible for 
comprehensive health care planning for ten 
counties surrounding Rochester, N. Y. Asa 
Hartford resident, Tony was active in com- 
munity affairs, including the Model Cities 
Health Task Force, Urban League and Con- 
cerned Citizens for Health. He assumed his 
Rochester post Feb. 1, following more than 
six years on the Hartford Hospital’s staff. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT S. THOMPSON 
became the parents of a daughter Jan 7. 
He is teaching at the University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, in the Center for In- 
ternational Studies. 
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DAVE ALEXANDER, project mechanical 
engineer in the industrial section at the 
Glenham, N. Y., Texaco Research Center, 
succeeded in placing 1500 feet of tubing in 
a 12 x 12 x 17 foot cold room. The project 
is entitled “Pilot Scale Research Pipeline” 
and is being used to predict the pipeline 
startup behavior of waxy crude oils in full- 
size actual pipelines, such as the one re- 
cently built over the Alps between Italy 
and Germany. A unique feature of the 
procedure is the cooling of the crude oil 
during shearing, such as occurs in a real 
pipeline. The instrumentation installed by 
Dave will permit starting a test at 86 
degrees F and decreasing the temperature 
seven degrees per hour down to —20 degrees. 
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STEPHAN GABALAC, chief assistant 
prosecutor in Summit County, Ohio, has 
been elected a trustee of the Akron Crime 
Clinic Inc., an areawide group with law en- 
forcement and crime prevention interests. 

THOMAS J. GOLDTHWAITE is entertain- 
ment editor for the Arizona-Republic in 
Phoenix. 

WILLARD OPLINGER, first assistant pro- 
fessor of music at the College of Charleston, 
S. C., performed a baritone solo as his Char- 
leston debut last November. Willard teaches 
music history and appreciation at the col- 
lege and is director of the choir. 

ANNE LLOYD Young (Mrs. Larry), 
clarinetist, is a member this year of the 
Rio Hondo Trio, Santa Monica, Calif. She 
still is first clarinetist with the Rio Hondo 
Symphony (formerly the Whittier Sym- 
phony) and also a member of the faculty 
at Santa Monica College. 
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Rev. CHARLOTTE HoTOPP, t, minister 
at the Milligan Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Crawfordsville Ind., was married 
Jan. 30 to Jesse W. Zachary at her church. 
Her husband is retired. Members of the 
church sponsored a reception following the 
ceremonies. Both the Rev. Mrs. and Mr. 
Zachary are involved, through the church, 
in weekly visiting and teaching programs 
at the Montgomery County Home and at the 
Christian Nursing Service’s Well-Baby 
Clinic. The latter project is conducted with 
the help of student trainees from the Nurs- 
ing Division of the School of Technology at 
Purdue. 

EDMUND OSTRANDER is associate pro- 
fessor of music at Lesley College in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and is also teaching voice at 
Boston University. His wife (Linda Wood- 
aman ’58) has been a teaching fellow at 
Boston University for the past three years 
and will receive her DMA degree in May. 

WARREN STRANDBERG, t, has been 
named dean of Virginia Commonwealth 
University’s School of Education, Richmond, 
beginning with the 1972-73 school year. He 
and his wife (Adrienne Motter, ’37) and 
their four children are living in Grand 
Forks, N. D. Warren has been working with 
Grand Forks’ New School, attempting to 
“institutionalize” the four year-old pro- 
gram’s goals. Plans are now underway to 
replace the New School and traditional 
College of Education with a new entity 
called The Center for Teaching and 
Learning. 

In February Mrs. William Tsai (PATRI- 
CIA LIANG) began study for a master’s 
degree in librarianship at San Jose State 
College (Calif.). 
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RICHARD N. COOPER has been named 
provost at Yale University effective July 1. 
He joined the faculty in 1963 and now is 
Altschul Professor of International Econom- 
ics. Prior to that he was a staff economist 
for President Kennedy’s Council of Econom- 
ic advisers. In 1965-66, Dick was deputy as- 
sistant secretary of State for international 
monetary affairs. He was chairman in 1968 
of the economic-policy task force for Hubert 
Humphrey’s campaign. During the first nine 
months of the Nixon administration he 
worked with Henry Kissinger, the Presi- 
dent’s national security affairs adviser, in 
writing a report on international economics 
for the National Security Council. 

PETER SCHEIBER, former first bassoonist 
in the Dallas Symphony Orchestra and en- 
gineer for Texas Instruments Inc., was 
granted Patent No. 3,632,886 in January for 
his invention of a system which derives 
four-track sound from two-track recordings. 
The invention employs what he calls ‘‘the 
matrixing approach to quadrisonics.” The 
difficulty, prior to his invention, has been 
in supplying four distinct sounds from a 
two-track source without loss of fidelity. 
Peter has given an exclusive license to 
Electro-Voice, a subsidiary of Gulton In- 
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sepa on for production of the encoding 
ecoding sound device at i 
Buchanan, Mich. ect ae 
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Mr. and Mrs. LESLIE M. LISLE are still 
in Khartoum, Sudan, where he is in charge 
of the U. S. Information Service's offices. 
Mrs, Lisle (Martha) is teaching math and 
science to four grades at the American 
School and Leslie is also busy with the 
activities of Khartoum’s Cultural Center. 
Their daughter Lucie is attending a Beirut, 
Lebanon, boarding school, and daughter 
Karen and son Jack are in 6th and 3rd 
grades respectively in Khartoum. The 
Lisles will be in the U. S. on leave this 
summer. 
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G. ROY LEVIN is author of a recently- 
published book entitled “Documentary Ex- 
plorations: 15 Interviews With Film-Makers” 
(Doubleday). Much of the work was com- 
pleted while doing a study of documentary 
films under a grant from the National 
eee ce for the Humanities during 
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Mrs. Morris Atwood (ANN McWETHY) 
performed the soprano solo in the Oneida 
(N. Y.) Area Civic Chorale’s presentation of 
Vivaldi’s “Gloria” last December. She is 
co-director of the junior choir at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Oneida. 

Rev. JOHN DIXON ELDER is running on 
the McGovern delegate slate in the April 25 
Massachusetts presidential primary. 

MYRON M. (MICKEY) JOSEPH has been 
appointed to the institutional sales depart- 
ment of Ball Burge and Kraus’s Cleveland 
offices. The firm is a member of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and has offices in eleven 
Midwestern and Eastern cities. 
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PHILIP A. CORFMAN, M.D., ’50, di- 
rector of the National Institute of 
Child Health and Human Develop- 
ment’s Center for Population Re- 
search, is one of 12 scientists from 11 
nations chosen to advise the World 
Health Organization on policy and pri- 
orities for its Expanded Programme of 
Research, Development and Research 
Training in Human Reproduction. 
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After 12 years at Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory, MILTON HE'T™NBERG is now with 
the Nuclear Defense Research Corp. of New 
Mexico. He and wife, Mary Ann, and daugh- 
ters Cynthia, 14, and Leslie, 4, live at 7004 
phe ies del Arroyo N.E., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Rev. DAVID J. JAMIESON, LaGrange, II1., 
has been elected executive head of the 
Nebraska Conference of the United Church 
of Christ. His headquarters will be in Lin- 
coln. The Nebraska Conference includes 128 
congregations with some 28,000 members. 
He is presently working toward a doc- 
torate in sacred theology at the San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary. 
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GLENN F. CARTER and his wife (Kit 
Shrader, ’50) are living in Wolverhampton, 
England. He is director of personnel for 
Goodyear Tire Plants, Great Britain, which 
includes Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

JOHN INGRAM played the title role in 
“Man of La Mancha” last December, pro- 
duced by the Montville (N. J.) Barn 
Theatre. “My advice to aging baritones, 
particularly if they’re tall, thin and bony 
like me, is to run (not walk) to the nearest 
theatre when they’re trying people out for 
this show and do it if they possibly can!” 
he says. John continues as director of 
medical services at Sandoz Pharmaceuti- 
cals. His wife, Madeline, who was a mem- 
ber of the Conservatory faculty (1948-50) 
remains an avid harpsichord performer and 
plans a spring concert appearance in the 
Montville area. Their daughter, Nancy, 
was married recently in Florida. 
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MARY JO CLARK has become research 
psychologist with the higher education re- 
search group at the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J. She was formerly 
director of institutional research at Dowling 
College, Long Island, N.Y. 

SHERRILL CLELAND, a member of Kal- 
amazoo College’s economics faculty, has 
earned second place in the Calvin K. 
Kazanjian Foundation’s Ninth Annual 
Awards Program. The award, given in co- 
operation with the Joint Council on Econ- 
omic Education (New York City), recog- 
nizes excellence in teaching and is designed 
to foster improvement in collegiate econ- 
omics education. Sherrill received a $500 
cash award and was among six American 
college educators to receive prizes for hon- 
orable mention in the program. He was 
recognized for a course he offered last 
spring entitled ‘“‘The Consumer and Econ- 
omic Change.” 

DICK COOLEY, Amherst (Ohio) High 
School track and cross country coach, was 
inducted into the Ohio Track Coaches’ Hall 
of Fame in ceremonies at Ohio State Jan. 29. 

CHARLES KIMBLE has been appointed 
director of research for the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers (AFL-CIO, CLC). Chuck has been 
a member of the IUE research department 
since 1956. In addition to his regular duties 
as a labor economist, he has assisted IUE 
local unions and field staff in arbitrations 
and negotiations, particularly on problems 
relating to work measurement, incentive 
systems and job evaluation. 

WAYMAN SCOTT is one of two Johns 
Hopkins faculty members recently ap- 
pointed to fill vacancies on the Baltimore 
(Md.) School Board. He has been assistant 
professor in the earth and planetary science 
department at Johns Hopkins since last 
September and he continues as a physicist 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, where he is 
a specialist in rotating fluids and the aero- 
dynamics of missiles and projectiles. Way- 
man received the Ph.D. in fluid dynamics 
at Johns Hopkins last year. He and his 
wife, Margaret, and their six children have 
lived in Baltimore for 15 years. 
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BARDARAH McCANDLESS, a member of 
the Westminster College faculty, was the 
featured soprano soloist in the Westminster 
Orchestra’s presentation of Mahler’s “Lieder 
Eines Fahrenden Gesellen’”’ last November. 
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Mrs. DOROTHY (PFEIL) Kane accom- 
panied Albert Hemmerlin, violinist, on the 
piano at a Hawthorne, N. J., recital last 
November. The program, held in Hemmer- 
lin’s home for about 25 guests, included 
works by Bach, Haydn, Vivaldi, Franck and 
others. Hemmerlin, a piano tuner by pro- 
fession, is a violin collector and enthusiast. 
Dorothy teaches piano privately in her 
home. The recitals have been held for the 
past six years. 

Mrs. THALIA CHERONIS Selz and her 
two children are living in Riverwoods, IIl., 
in a home surrounded by five acres of 
woods. Her mother, Mrs. Lydia (Hamlin) 
Cheronis, ’18, lives with them. Thalia 
teaches English at Mayfair College, Chicago, 
and has completed revisions on a novel. A 
short story, ‘“‘Three-Thirty A. M.,’’ appeared 
in the March issue of Antaeus, and another 
story, ‘“‘The Education of a Queen,” will be 
included in James Coleman’s text entitled 
“Voices in Modern Fiction” to be published 
later this year. 

Rev. EDGAR B. SMITH and his family 
have moved to Tucson, Ariz., following five 
years in Jacumba, Calif. He is now serving 
the Hope United Methodist Church, near 
Mission San Xavier Del Bac. 

RICHARD L. WESTERMAN, M.D., re- 
cently joined the international medical re- 
search unit of the Upjohn Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. He had been a lecturer in sports 
medicine for the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

FREDERICK P. WILLIAMS was honored 
last December by the Philadelphia Recrea- 
tion Advisory Councils for his ‘dedicated 
service on behalf of recreational activities 
for youth.’ Fred was a music teacher in 
Philadelphia public schools for eight years 
and has been a stockbroker with Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities and Co. since 1960. 
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STANTON A. HYER has purchased an 
orange grove west of Davie, Fla., where he 
has constructed a new home and had a lake 
dug. He retains his position as organist- 
choirmaster for the Westminster Presbyter- 
ian Church, Miami. 

JAMES SNELBAKER, t, received the 
M.A. last June from Glassboro (N. J.) State 
College and continues teaching at Pitman 
High School, Blackwood, N. J. He and his 
wife, Millie, attended their daughter Janet’s 
wedding Dec. 23. Jim officiated. Their 
other child, Barbara, is a high school senior 
who has been accepted at Muhlenberg 
College. 
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Mr. and Mrs. A. Carl Conant (ELEANOR 
WETMORE) are living in a Ludington, 
Mich., building which was constructed in 
1893. The structure provides some 10,000 
square feet of living and working space as 
a studio-workshop for the Conants’ artistic 
talents. They may open part of it as a 
gallery, although plans are not yet com- 
plete. Eleanor is painting, creating jewelry 
and experimenting with other art forms. 
Carl is woodworking and producing some of 
his own inventions. They spent the past 
five years on the West Coast, part of which 
devoted to operating a 40-foot commercial 
salmon troller off Southeastern Alaska 
(home port, Sitka). 
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CORRECT'ON: JANET KNAPP (Mrs G. 
Huntington Byles) became Mellon Professor 
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of Music at Vassar last September (as re- 
ported in August 1970 when the appointment 
was made) and is not “chairman of the mu- 
sic history department at Boston University”’ 
as reported in the November-December 1971 
issue. 

REV. Mr. and Mrs. JOHN MIDDAUGH, t, 
are living in Essexville, Mich., for a year. 
John has assumed new duties in the Presby- 
terian Church as a “professional interim” 
minister, meaning he goes from church to 
church serving vacant ministries between 
installed ministers. His first assignment is 
to the First Presbyterian Church, Bay City, 
Mich. Son David, ’67, traveled throughout 
the West and Mexico last fall on a personal 
sabbatical from his year-old post as law 
clerk for a Milwaukee, Wis., federal judge. 
Deborah, ’72, is completing her last year 
at Oberlin. John Jr. is a fourth year med- 
ical student at the University of Wisconsin. 
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CLAIRE WITTLER Eckels, professor of 
art history and chairman of the humanities 
division at Harford Community College, Bel 
Air, Pa., has been appointed by the Commis- 
sion on Higher and Secondary Schools to 
serve as a member of its evaluation team. 
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PAUL OTTINGER, A.M., has been ap- 
pointed as associate judge of the Fourth 
Judicial Circuit Court of Maryland, Hagers- 
town. 
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Monroe County (Ohio) Common Pleas 
Judge MERLE HODDINOTT of Woodsfield, 
Ohio, is a candidate in the May 2 primaries 
for nomination to the Seventh District Court 
of Appeals. He has been on the bench since 
1958 and was president of the Ohio Common 
Pleas Judges Association in 1969. 
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JOHN H. TUCKER was honored guest at 
the 1972 Brecksville, Ohio, Arts Prologue 
Dinner Feb. 16. The honor was to both him 


and his orchestra, especially for his 19 years 
as conductor of the Brecksville Community 
Orchestra. The 75-piece group includes an 
age range from seventh grade to an elderly 
gentleman who commutes from a nearby 
town for the weekly, year ’round rehearsals. 

CORRECTION: JOSEPH WINCENC has 
been professor of music at the STATE UNI- 
VERS!ITY COLLEGE AT BUFFALO since 
1947 and not at the State University of New 
York at Buffalo as reported in the Jan-Feb 
issue (WESTERN NEW YORK’S OWN “MISTER 
Music’). Buffalo State, in connection with 
the celebration of its 100th anniversary, has 
scheduled a ‘Flight to Siena’? March 30- 
April 3 to visit Mr. and Mrs. Wincence (Mar- 
garet Miller, ’39) and the Buffalo State stu- 
dents accompanying them on an Italian cul- 
tural studies program at Siena, Italy, this 
year. 

On completion of his 25th year at Drew 
University, ROBERT K. ZUCK has written 
a 15-page newsletter, The Drew Phytologist, 
for distribution to alumni of the botany 
department he founded. It contains news 
of the Zuck family and of many persons who 
majored in botany at Drew. Mrs. Zuck 
(Florence McEnally, ’36) is a member of the 
department. A previous edition of The 
Phytologist was issued to mark the 20th 
anniversary. 
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JOSEPH E. WATERS, retired divisional 
director of manufacturing for General Cable 
Corp., recently returned from a volunteer 
International Executive Corps assignment 
in Djakarta, Indonesia. The IEC is a non- 
profit corporation which sends retired and 
mid-career business executives to share 
their managerial know-how with develop- 
ing nations’ businesses. Each volunteer’s 
travel and living expenses are furnished by 
the IEC, with no additional compensation. 
Mr. Waters’ assignment was to advise In- 
donesian cable manufacturing firms. 


1930 


ROBERT W. CAIRNS became chairman 
of the board of directors of the American 
Chemical Society last Jan. 1. He was presi- 
dent of the 110,000-member society in 1968 
and has been on the board continuously 
since 1961. 


’40, as fourth president of Saint Paul’s College, Lawrenceville, Va., included: 


Oberlinians attending the Nov. 20, 1971, inauguration of James A. Russell Jr., 
| 


(from left) Mrs. Dorothy Boyers, A.M. ’31, representing Phi Beta Kappa; S. 
Randolph Edmonds, ’26, professor emeritus of speech and drama at Florida | 


A. & M. and founder of the National Association of Dramatic and Speech Arts; 
President Russell whose grandfather founded Saint Paul’s in 1888 and was its 
first president and whose father, the late James A. Sr., ’06, was the school’s 
second president; and W. Hayden Boyers, emeritus professor of Romance 
languages at Oberlin and now visiting professor of English and foreign 


languages at Saint Paul’s. 
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EDWARD A. WILDER retired at the end 
of 1971 after a 37-year career as an indus- 
trial chemist with S. C. Johnson and Son 
Inc., Racine, Wis. He continues to live in 
Racine and to teach at the Wustum 
Museum of Fine Arts. The museum has ap- 
pointed him artist in residence in lapidary. 
He plans to expand his liaison work for the 
Racine Geological Society with the schools 
of Racine County and with young persons’ 
organizations. 


a e 
1928 


$e 

PERCY T. HOLMES is semi-retired but 
remains active as curator of “The Button- 
woods” at the Haverhill (Mass.) Historical 
Society. He also teaches courses in early 
American history and research. 

Mrs. EVELYN MACKEY King, widow of 
William H. Jr., '27, was married to Everett 
V. Eschbach of Lansing, Mich., in Sarasota, 
Fla., Jan. 1. Mr. Eschbach is an investment 
counselor and retired manager of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith. The 
Eschbach’s reside at 1435 Cambridge Rd. in 
Lansing. 


1927 


eee eee 

Mrs. HELEN MARTIN Brown of Wau- 
kesha, Wis., was featured in the Waukesha 
Freeman in January for her work with the 
Benjamin F. Goss Bird Club. Mrs. Brown 
and other club members participated last 
Dec. 19 from sunrise to sunset in the 
annual bird count which ran _ state-wide 
from Dec. 18 to Jan. 2. The count showed 
54 species and over 6000 birds. The club 
recently undertook responsibility for check- 
ing the numbers and species of birds in the 
Fox River Sanctuary, where last July Mrs. 
Brown and a fellow club member sighted 
a total of 1131 birds of 43 species. 


1925 


MISS M. ELIZABETH HITCHCOCK, who 
joined the Peace Corps in 1967, has “re- 
enlisted’”’ for another two-year P. C. hitch— 
this time as an elementary school teacher- 
trainer in Liberia. Her original assignment 
in 1967 was to Kabul, Afghanistan, where 
she taught English as a foreign language to 
teen-aged girls and physical education to 
elementary pupils. In 1970 she was assigned 
to Boston to work as a senior citizen P. C. 
recruiter. The former Marine Corps captain 
(during World War II) and retired class- 
room elementary teacher is undergoing a 
three-month orientation program on Liberia 
before debarking on her assignment. While 
in Afghanistan, she bicycled several miles 
a day, played tennis with 20 year-olds, 
swam, danced and played bingo and bridge. 
She believes that a retiree (at any age) can 
find a useful place in the Peace Corps: ‘““‘We 
hope and pray that the innovations we have 
made will stick—and our honest opinion is 
that they probably won’t—but if enough 
volunteers keep trying it will pay off 
eventually.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Mandarino (MAR- 
JORTE JAMESON) have purchased a house 
in Ocala, Fla. She retired from teaching in 
the Passaic, N. J., area last August, and her 
husband continues in his work as a custom 
tailor. 


1924 


AGNES ANDERSON and BOB MILLIKAN 
were married Jan. 22 at Chicago, Ill. Both 
are retired and enjoying life together in 
Ashland, Ky., where Bob has been in busi- 
ness since 1932 until his retirement in 1966. 
“Nessie” has been in the retail field from 
1929 until her retirement in 1965, having 
worked for the R. H. Macy Co. in New York 
City and Newark, NJ., and finally with 
Montgomery Ward in Chicago. Their ad- 
dress is 2428 Bradley Drive, Ashland 41101. 
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Mr. and MRS. Frank G. Carroll (RUBY 
CHAVALIER) are living in retirement in 
Brecksville, Ohio. She maintains her inter- 
est in music, and Mr. Carroll cultivates his 
golf talents. They have traveled extensively, 
most recently returning from a five-week 
tour of Japan, Taipei, Manila, Bali, Singa- 
pore, Bangkok and Hong Kong. While on 
the tour Mrs. Carroll taped portions of the 
music they heard “which is most interesting 
to go with our colored slides,” 

Miss LUCIE RAFINESQUE continues to 
reside at 16 Rue Cardinal de Cabrieres, 
Nimes 30 France. This year she has been 
tutoring a friend’s young daughter concern- 
ing “life in America.” The student’s work 
includes reading an English language an- 
thology of American writers, including 
Henry Miller and British-reared Lawrence 
Durell, both of whom lived at one time in 
that part of France. 

MRS. EUNICE SHEPHERD Thompson 
continues to conduct the Eunice E. Thomp- 
son-Shepherd Piano Studio, Washington, 
D. C., which she established upon her Ober- 
lin graduation. The studio now has two 
branches, one at Sherwood Music School, 
Chicago, Ill., and the other at the Art Pub- 
lications Society, St. Louis, Mo. Pupils 
range from ages 5 through 18, and partici- 
pate in annual recitals. Aside from her 
piano instruction, Mrs. Thompson also main- 
tains active membership in D. C.’s Metro- 
politan A.M.E. Church, NAACP, Urban 
League, Mid-Way Civic Association, Friends 
of the Kennedy Center and the D. C Youth 
Council. 


1918 


ee eee ee ee ee 
FRANCES BROWN Price (Mrs. Ralph A.) 
has been awarded a distinguished service ci- 
tation by the World Poetry Society Intercon- 
tinental, Madras, India. She is guest editor 
of the invitation edition of Poet, the society’s 
“voice for peace.” Mrs. Price hes also been 
included in the latest edition of 2,000 Women 
of Distinction, published in London, and In- 
ternational Who’s Who in Poetry. 


1916 


The Millbank Memorial Fund of New 
York City has republished “Private Group 
Clinics” by RUFUS ROREM. The study, 
originally published in 1931 as Report No. 
8 of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care (University of Chicago Press), deals 
with various administrative and economic 
aspects of group medical practice as they 
are represented in the policies and pro- 
cedures of 55 private medical practitioner 
associations. It is being made available to 
physicians, students, public advocates and 
administrators by the Millbank Fund, and 
includes a new preface by Mr. Rorem for 
this reprint edition. 


1913 


Mrs. Farrington Daniels (OL'TVE BELL) 
recently completed painting six mural pan- 
els, each five feet high, for the Brewer Li- 
brary in Richland Center, Wis. It took two 
years to do the paintings in acrylics on 
masonite. The murals depict 14 decades of 
women’s dress styles from an Indian maiden 
in 1830 to a mini-skirted coed of the 1970's. 


1912 


FREDERICK P. FORD has moved from 
Fairfield, Iowa, to the United Presbyterian 
Home, Washington, Iowa 52353. 


Academy 


Mrs. GENEVIEVE STOREY Hoffman has 
moved from Wade Park Manor in Cleveland 
to the Eldercare Center, 11635 Sherman 
Road, Chardon, Ohio 44024, 


Do 
YoU 
Think 


tuition pays only 1/5 
of what an Oberlin 
education costs 


If you do, you're thinking of public 
schools which find a widening gap 
these days between educational costs 
which are covered by taxes and by 
tuition. Education of each student at 
Oberlin costs almost twice as much as 
the current $2,550 annual tuition, and 
there is a widening gap between costs 
which are covered by endowment in- 
come and by tuition. Each increase in 
tuition, therefore, makes Oberlin less 
competitive. 


Your freely-given gift can 
give Oberlin the operating funds 
it needs to help keep 
tuition competitive. Send a 
check or pledge to the 


Oberlin Annual Fund 


c/o Treasurer, Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


45 


LOSSES IN 
THE OBERLIN 
FAMILY 


Former Trustee 


WALTER M. HALLE, Jan. 10 at his home 
in Cleveland, Ohio. He would have been 
67 Jan. 19. He was a trustee at Oberlin 
from May 6, 1950, to March 26, 1960, when 
he resigned. 

Mr. Halle retired May 1, 1971, as chairman 
and chief executive officer of the Halle 
Bros. Co., Cleveland, after 43 years with 
the family-founded department store chain. 
He was president from 1946 to 1966. The 
store became a subsidiary of Marshall Field 
& Co., Chicago, in late 1970. 

In 1966 Mr. Halle underwent open heart 
surgery at the Cleveland Clinic. The opera- 
tion was a success and he returned to his 
duties at the store and continued his civic 
activity. 

Mr. Halle graduated from Princeton in 
1927 and was a lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Air Corps during WWII. He leaves his 
wife, the former Helen Chisholm whom he 
married in 1929, three sisters, son Chisholm 
who succeeded him as president of Halle’s, 
daughters Mrs. Fritz (Helen) Neubauer and 
Mrs. John (Kate) Briggs Jr. and 13 grand- 
children. 


Academy 


HUBER H. ROOT, Jan. 5 in Medina, Ohio. 
He was 88 years old. Mr. Root was a former 
president and board chairman of the A I. 
Root Co., founded by his father in 1869. 
The firm is one of the world’s leading 
suppliers for the beekeeping industry. Mr. 
Root, who attended the Academy 1900-02 and 
later studied at Northwestern, was the 
founder of the company’s production of 
wax candles for churches. He was also the 
author of ‘“‘Beeswax, Its Properties, Testing, 
Production and Application” (Brooklyn: 
Chemical Publishing Co, Inc. 1951). 

Mr. Root’s brother and three sisters all 
studied at Oberlin. In 1904 he married 
Mabel Knisely who studied in the Academy 
and the Conservatory 1901-02. She died in 
1964. He later married Mrs. Bessie Randall 
who died in 1966. He leaves son David, 
daughter Katherine, ’31 (Mrs. Richard L. 
Warner), six grandchildren and six great- 
grandchildren. 


1902 


MRS. JOHN ADDISON RODGERS (Alice 
Ewalt), Jan. 27 at Allen Memorial Hospital 
(Oberlin) after a brief illness. She was 
born in Streator, Ill., Sept. 17, 1879, and had 
lived at 91 S. Cedar St. in Oberlin since 
1921. 

Mrs. Rodgers was a daughter of the Rev. 
John A. Ewalt, who graduated at Oberlin 
in 1874 and died in Gahanna, Ohio, in 1927. 
She attended the Conservatory 1899-01 and 
1920-23. She was married to the Rev. Mr. 
Rodgers in 1904. He died in 1956 after 
serving churches in Tacoma and Seattle, 
Wash., and Columbus, Ohio. He was sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Na- 
tional Missions from 1919 to 1936. 

Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Rodgers was 
dean of the musical department of Barber 
Memorial Seminary in Anniston, Ala. After 
her husband’s death she rented part of her 
home to college students. 

She leaves son John E., ’28, daughters 
Mrs. Russell (Elizabeth) Van Der Pyl, ’33, 
and Mrs. D. H. (Alice) Baldwin, '37, and 
brother Robert E. Ewalt, ’07. 
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1904 


MRS. ELLERY P. EDWARDS (Marie Lavina 
Green), Jan. 1 in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
She was born in Morenci, Mich., April 4, 
1882, and was one of Cleveland’s first social 
workers when she became one of 14 who 
worked for the Associated Charities, a fore- 
runner of the Welfare Federation. 

Her husband, ’03, was health commissioner 
for Cleveland Heights from 1944 until his 
death in October 1965. 

Mrs. Edwards was a case worker and 
supervisor for Family Service Association 
and emergency government agencies 1930-36. 
She was a member for 65 years of the 
Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, was 
active in Cleveland’s College Club for 35 
years, was a board member for the Oberlin 
Women’s Alumni Club of Cleveland and for 
the International Institute. 

She leaves sons Preston G., ’34, and Henry 
G., and daughter Mrs. Alan G. Rorick 
(Evelyn, 40). A daughter, Mrs. W. W. Nims 
(Eleanor ’35) is deceased. 


1906 


MRS. GEORGE L. RACKLE (Theodora M. 
Bratten), Dec. 24, 1971 in Eldercare Center 
at Chardon, Ohio. She was born Dec. 27, 
1880 in Larned, Kan. and attended the 
Academy 1896-99, and the College and Con- 
servatory 1901-04. She graduated from 
LaSalle Academy in Boston in 1898. Her 
husband, who died in 1968, was president of 
George Rackle & Sons Co., Cleveland manu- 
facturers of precast concrete. They lived 
in Cleveland Heights. 

Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Rackle taught 
arts and crafts at the Illinois General Hospi- 
tal for the Insane (Peoria) and to blind per- 
sons in Cincinnati and was a domestic sci- 
ence teacher at Hiram House in Cleveland. 
She leaves daughter Mrs. Marian Farrell, 
son George P., five grandchildren and four 
great-grandchildren. 


1908 
MRS. ARTHUR E. BRADLEY 


(Marion 


Chute), Jan. 19 in the Welcome Nursing 
Home, Oberlin, following an illness of 10 
years. She was born May 4, 1887, in North- 


borough, Mass. Prior to her marriage in 
1916, she received the B.S in art at Colum- 
bia Teachers College and studied at the 
New York School of Design and the Museum 
School in Boston. She was a designer in 
Springfield, Mass., and taught art at 
Women’s College in Columbus, Miss. 

She had been a resident of Oberlin since 
1938 when her husband became a real 
estate broker after teaching at Case and 
working with the New York Life Insurance 
Co. in Cleveland. He was instructor in 
mathematics at Oberlin 1943-46. 

Mrs. Bradley leaves daughter Mrs. Marion 
Kelly of Oberlin, son Rev. Arthur of New 
Haven, sisters Mrs. E. Allan Lightner (Helen 
Chute, '02) of Alexandria, Va., and Mrs. 
Eliot Mears (Gladys Chute, ’11) of Stanford, 
Calif.; nine grandchildren and five great- 
grandchildren. Mr. Bradley died in 1966. 


1910 


MISS CARRIE ANNA BENHAM, Dec. 2, 
1971, at Watertown, S. D., two days after a 
one-car accident. Her home was in Mit- 
chell, S. D., where she retired in 1960 after 
serving since 1939 as executive secretary and 
director of nursing education for the South 
Dakota Board of Nursing. 

The South Dakota Nurses Association 
named her ‘‘nurse of the year’ in 1965 for 
her work as a nurse, teacher and in the 
field of education. She was instrumental in 
having all directors of state nursing school’s 
earn master’s degrees, increasing faculties, 
raising education requirements and promot- 
ing psychiatric training for nurses. 

Miss Benham was born in Troy, Ohio, 
Jan. 8, 1887. She taught school in Miami 
County, Ohio, Dallas City, Ill., and Indian- 
apolis before entering the Vassar Training 
Camp for Nurses in 1918 and graduated in 
nursing at the University of Cincinnati in 


1920. She received the A.M. in nursing 
education at Columbia Teachers College in 
1930. Prior to going to South Dakota, she 
was an instructor in nursing at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Washington Univer- 
sity in St. Louis, City Hospital in New 
York, Syracuse University, the University 
of Minnesota, Harper Hospital in Detroit, 
and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
Dac; 

She was secretary of the Missouri League 
for Nursing and chairman of many commit- 
tees in state nurses’ associations and leagues 
of nursing. She was a member of Oberlin 
alumni clubs in St. Louis and Detroit. 

Miss Benham leaves a sister, Mrs. E. R. 
Selmes (Cassa Benham, ’15). 


MISS CLARIBEL LOU'TSE BICKFORD, Dec. 
29, 1971, at Royal Oaks Manor in Duarte, 
Calif., her residence since 1963. She retired 
in 1950 after teaching foreign languages at 
Santa Monica (Calif.) High School since 
1927. She also had taught foreign languages 
in Downey, Calif., had been principal of 
Kohala (Hawaii) Girls’ School and Corona 
Institute in Hermosillo, Mexico, and had 
taught Spanish in Las Cruces, N. M., La 
Puente, Calif., and at Wasatch Academv in 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. She received an M.A. 
eee from Southern California in 

Miss Bickford was born in Lebanon, Mo., 
Aug. 16, 1887. Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi Bickford (Charlotte Psatchin) grad- 
uated from Oberlin in 1868 and 1869, respec- 
tively. Her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Patchin (Elizabeth Wakeley), grad- 
uated in 1846. She leaves a sister-in-law, 
Mrs. John Bickford, of Duarte and cousins 
Lawrence, ’15, Grace, ’16, and Margaret, 
18, Schauffler. 


1912 


DR. LEONARD TOMB DAVIDSON, Nov. 13, 
1971, in Louisville, Ky. He was born Dec. 
28, 1899, in Bellevue, Ohio, and his mother, 
Mrs. Mary Tomb Davidson, was head of 
Dascomb Cottage (1907-12), Keep Cottage 
(1912-15), and Baldwin Cottage (1916-19 
and 1920-24). She later married Hiram B. 
Ormsby. She died in Louisville in 1948. 

Dr. Davidson received his M.D. at Johns 
Hopkins in 1919 after being elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. After residency training 
in Boston, New York and St. Louis, he 
began practice in pediatrics in New York 
in 1923. From then until 1947 he did both 
private practice and part-time teaching at 
the Medical School, Columbia University. 
Also for many years he was medical direc- 
tor of the Judson Health Center on New 
York’s lower East Side. He married the 
former Margaret M. Norton in 1933. 

In 1947 the Davidsons moved to Louisville, 
which had been Mrs. Davidson’s home, and 
bought a farm of 400 acres on which they 
operated a 65-cow dairy. In 1948 Dr. David- 
son became the first fulltime professor of 
pediatrics in the University of Louisville 
Medical School and medical director of the 
Children’s Hospital. He retired in 1954. 
After retirement he did research in child- 
hood tuberculosis with emphasis on anti- 
microbical drugs and also became director 
of the Student Health Service for the med- 
ical and dental schools. From 1915 to 1941 
he and various associates published articles 
in 15 professional journals. 


1917 


DWIGHT V. PEABODY, Jan. 3 of a heart 
attack on a golf course near his home in 
Venice, Fla. He was 78 years old. A 
native of Oberlin, he was a graduate of 
Ohio State and did graduate work at 
Columbia. 

He had lived 


in Florida for 10 years 


following his retirement after coaching 
football, basketball, baseball and track 
and teaching science at Canton (Ohio) 


McKinley High School from 1924 to 1960. 
He previously coached at Elyria High 
School. During WWI he was a_e second 
lieutenant in the Army Air Service. 

Mr. Peabody leaves his wife, the former 
Mrs. Catherine R. Schubert, whom he 
married in 1951. She was secretary of the 
First Church in Oberlin for several years 
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prior to their marriage. Other survivors 
include daughter Mrs. Davton (Margaret) 
Thorne, ’55, of Cupertino, Calif., son Dwight 
Jr., of Mt. Vernon, Wash., sister Mrs. W. E. 
Parker of Oberlin, brothers Earl of Elyria 
and Carl of California, and seven grand- 
children. His first wife (Marion C. Mosher, 
18), whom he married in 1919, died in 1943. 


1918 


WALTER LEROY STONE, Dec. 25, 1971, at 
Madison, Ind. He was born June 13, 1895, 
at Santee, Neb., and attended public schools 
at Mansfield, Ohio. He left Oberlin College 
one week after WWI was declared in 1917 
to become executive secretary of the War 
Garden in Oberlin under the Oberlin Fed- 
eration. Later he also became playground 
supervisor. In September 1917 he went to 
Akron, Ohio, as a secretary of boys’ work 
at the YMCA. After studying radio in 
night classes at Akron University, he en- 
listed in the Army Signal Corps May 25, 
1918, and served overseas from August 
1918 until his discharge in April 1919. He 
was an Honorary War Member of the Class 
of 1918. 

Mr. Stone served as boys’ work secretary 
at the Akron YMCA from 1919 until 1925 
and in South Bend, Ind., until 1928. From 
then until 1934 he was professor of group 
work and director of project experience at 
the YMCA graduate school in Nashville, 
Tenn., where he received his A.B. in educa- 
tion in 1929. In 1930 he received the A.M. in 
psychology at Vanderbilt and went on to 
earn the Ph.D. in sociology at Vanderbilt 
in 1933. From 1935 to 1943 he was director 
of research and executive secretary for the 
Council of Community Agencies in 
Nashville. 

From 1943-45 Mr. Stone was principal 
Civilian Mobilization adviser for the Office 
of Civilian Defense. He was senior advise- 
ment and guidance officer for vocational 
rehabilitation and education at the Veterans 
Administration in Washington 1945-47. 

Mr. Stone wes professor of sociology at 
Hanover (Ind.) College from 1948 until his 
retirement in 1960 when he remained active 
as a consulting sociologist and writer of 
various articles and pamphlets. 

Mr. Stone leaves his wife (Gladys Wan- 
namaker, '18), sons Walter L. Jr. of New 
Orleans and Charles G. of Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., and eight grandchildren. A daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth, is deceased. 


DR. JOSEPH F. TOOT, Jan. 16 in Canton, 
Ohio. He wes 76. 

A son of Dr. J. E. Toot, ’84, he attended 
Oberlin until his enlistment in the Naval 
Reserve Medical Service in 1917. He was 
graduated from Harvard Medical School in 
1921 and was an ophthalmologist until his 
retirement in 1965. 

Dr. Toot was a former vice president of 
the Cleveland Academy of Ophthalmology, 
a diplomate at the American Board of 
Ophthalmology, and a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Ophthalmology. He had 
served on the medical staff of Altman Hos- 
pital in Canton. 

He leaves his wife, Lona, two daughters 
and a son. 


1919 


PHILIP N. YOUTZ, A.M., Jan. 12 at Walnut 
Creek, Calif. He was born in Quincy, Mass., 
April 27, 1895, and was dean emeritus of the 
College of Architecture and Design at the 
University of Michigan. 

Mr. Youtz was widely known as an in- 
ventor as well as an architect and educa- 
tor. In 1947-48 he invented and was prin- 
cipal developer of the Lift Slab method of 
construction. Under this method, concrete 
construction proceeds from top to bottom 
with floor slabs being lifted to place by 
special hydraulic jacks. 

He directed the Brooklyn Museum from 
1934 to 1938 and carried out with the Public 
Works Administration a complete remodel- 
ing of the building and a reinstallation of 
its displays, arranged many exhibitions and 
initiated a training program of museum 
internships. 

In the 1920’s he was architect for various 
schools in Canton, China, while teaching 
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at Lingman and Sun Yat-sen Universities, 
studied architecture and taught philosophy 
at Columbia University and supervised art 
courses at the People’s Institute of New 
York. 

Mr. Youtz was curator of a branch 
museum of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
in Philadelphia and later was curator of 
exhibitions at the museum. In 1939 he went 
to San Francisco as director of the Pacific 
area and Pacific House for the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, During WWII he 
was chief of the consumer branch, Office of 
Production, Research and Development, War 
Production Board in Washington and di- 
rected technical research for the Smaller 
Plants Corporation. 

He served as dean at Michigan from 1957 
to 1965. In 1938 he was decorated as an 
Officer of the Order of the Crown of Bel- 
gium. In 1968 the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia gave him the Frank P. Brown 
medal for the Lift Slab technique. He was 
a past president of the American Federation 
of Arts and a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Arts and the American Institute of 
Architects. He was the author of “Sounding 
Stones of Architecture” and “American 
Life in Architecture.” 

Mr. Youtz received the A.B. from Am- 
herst in 1918 and was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa. After leaving Oberlin he was 
a reporter for the Springfield (Mass.) 
Republican. His father, the late Herbert 
Alden Youtz, was professor of philosophy of 
religion and Christian ethics at Oberlin 
from 1918 until his retirement in 1932. He 
died in 1943. Mr. Youtz leaves his wife 
(Frances May Leffler, ’19) whom he mar- 
ried in 1919 and a sister, Mrs. Emil Ander- 
son of Middlefield, Mass. 


1920 


MRS. HUGH WAUGH (Helen Esther Frey), 
Dec. 8 in Royal Oak, Mich. She was born 
July 7, 1897, in Ellwood City, Mich., and 
attended high school in Niles, Ohio. 

Mrs. Waugh studied piano and organ at 
the Conservatory in 1916-17 and 1918-20. 
She conducted a music studio until her 
marriage to Mr. Waugh, a graduate of Ohio 
State. They moved to Michigan in 1922 and 
had been residents of Royal Oak for the 
past 32 years. 

She leaves her husband, son Lawrence of 
Royal Oak, daughter Mrs. John (Charlene) 
Ferris of Royal Oak, granddaughter Pamela 
Jean Ferris, and sister Mrs. Twila Watt of 
Syracuse. 


1921 


MRS. EMANUEL VON DER MUHLL, (Mary 
Elizabeth Arnold), Jan. 2 at her home in 
Springfield, Va. She was born in Redfield, 
S. D., Sept. 18, 1898, and was a daughter of 
Bertha Harris Arnold, ’89. She transferred 
from Grinnell College to Oberlin in 1919. 

Prior to her marriage in 1931, Mrs. Von 
der Muhll taught history at Northfield 
(Minn.) High School, 1921-24; at Anatolia 
College, Salonica, Greece, 1924-25, and at 
Roxbury Junior High School, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, 1926-28. 

From 1932-34 she was assistant in the 
library at Johns Hopkins University where 
her husband received his Ph.D. in 1934. She 
taught languages and history at Mason 
(Mich.) High School while her husband 
was in the Army. The Von der Muhlls lived 
in Germany from 1947-54 while he was an 
English-French interpreter for the Allied 
Control Authority in Berlin and Mrs. Von 
der Muhll did research work for the U. S. 
government in Frankfort. 

She was Fairfax County news reporter for 
the Springfield Independent 1955-58. From 
May 1963 to February 1965 she was in 
Saigon with her husband who was working 
there with USOM (AID). Until she was sent 
home as a “dependent,” she taught spoken 
English to Vietnamese and Chinese students 
at the Vietnamese-American Association. 

In addition to her husband, now retired, 
Mrs. Von der Muhll leaves son George A., 
56, and sister, Mrs, Alfred G. Trump (Anne 


Arnold, ’29). 


1924 


JOEL WILLIS HOPKINS, Jan. 9 in Gran- 
ville, Ill. 

He was born in Granville, Sept. 19, 1902, 
and was one of many members of _ his 
family to attend Oberlin. His father, the 
late Archibald Wilson Hopkins, attended 
Oberlin in the Fall, Winter, Spring and 
Summer terms of 1862-63. 

As an undergraduate, Mr. Hopkins ma- 
jored in economics, was captain of the 
track team, was in the Glee Club, choir and 
band, and was secretary of the ‘Boost 
Oberlin Association.’”” He studied business 
administration at the University of Chicago 
in 1924-25, but left school to become cashier 
and a director of a Granville bank and 
Supervisor of his family’s farming interests. 

From 1933-63 he operated the Hopkins 
Stock Farms in Granville and as a sideline 
he was engaged in real estate and farm 
management for others. He had been presi- 
dent of the Granville Telephone Co. since 
1948. He was injured in a farm accident in 
1956 and had been confined to a wheel chair. 

Mr. Hopkins was class agent for the 
Oberlin Annual Fund. In 1966, he and 
other members of his family established the 
Hopkins-Whitaker-Bent endowed  scholar- 
ship fund, the income of which provides 
financial aid to Oberlin students. 

He leaves sons Thomas D., ’64, Archibald 
W., and Robert B., ’70, and a sister, Mrs. 
George R. Bent (Eleanor Hopkins, ’22). 
His wife, the former Mary Duvall whom he 
married in 1941, died in 1948. 

The family has suggested that friends 
who wish to make memorial gifts may 
direct them to Oberlin College. Such con- 
tributions will be credited to the Hopkins- 
Whitaker-Bent scholarship fund. 


1945 


REV. J. MEADE LETTS, t, Jan. 18 at South- 
west General Hospital, Berea, Ohio. He 
had been in ill health for a year. 

The Rev. Mr. Letts, aged 59, was a native 
of Erie, Pa., and held bachelor and master 
degrees from Kent State where he re- 
ceived a Distinguished Alumnus Award in 
1965. He taught at Kent State from 1945 to 
1950 and from 1957 to 1964. 

Since 1964 he had been superintendent of 
the United Methodist Children’s Home in 
Berea. He was named a deacon of the 
Methodist Church in 1943 and an elder in 
1945. He served churches in Drakesburg, 
Macedonia, Barberton, Akron and Canfield, 
Ohio. In 1961 he was named secretary of 
the North-East Ohio Conference of the 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Letts leaves his wife, Mary, son 
Carl M., daughter Mary F., his mother, and 
brother John. 


1952 


REV. JAMES JULIUS ABNEY, t, Jan. 14 in 
his home at Florence, S. C., after a long 
illness. He was born’ April 19, 1915, in 
Columbia, S. C. 

The Rev. Mr. Abney received his A.B. 
from Johnson C. Smith University in 1937 
and his B.D. from Benedict College in 
1942. He received the A.M. from Oberlin 
and also studied at Union Seminary, Amer- 
ican University and Wesley Theological 
Seminary. 

Mr. Abney was dean of the School of 
Religion at Morris College in Sumter, S. C., 
and also served pastorates in Union, Or- 
angeburg, Aiken, Laurens, Charleston and 
Florence, S. C., and at Springfield Baptist 
Church in Washington, D. C. He was a 
member of the South Carolina Baptist Edu- 
cation and Missionary Convention, the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention and the PeeDee 
Baptist Association. 

He leaves his wife, the former Eunice 
Outen, whom he married in 1938; his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Matthew C. Abney, and 
a sister, Mrs. Juanita Pearson, in Columbia. 


Deaths Reported 


NEVIN J. M. KLOTZ, M.D., ’27, Mansfield, 
Ohio, Nov. 20, 1971. 
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an experience in learning for individuals and families 


COURSES and FACULTY 


Oberlin in Architectural History 

Geoffrey Blodgett, '53, Professor of History 

After a brief look at the changing moods in architectural 
taste in the 19th century, the origins and physical growth 
of Oberlin (town and College) will be examined with com- 
parisons to other nearby Ohio towns. Architecture as so- 
cial history is the theme, with Oberlin serving as the chief 
case in point. Slide lectures and field trips are being 


planned. 


Icons and Iconoclasts in American Fiction 

Dewey Ganzel, Professor of English 

Mr. Ganzel plans to explore the way certain ideas and 
symbols recur in American literature of the last century and 
a half and the manner in which they evolve in the works of 
selected authors. Of particular interest is the way ideas 
are polarized in novels and short stories, for example, the 
way ‘‘nature”’ is juxtaposed against ‘‘society,”’ ‘‘art 
against ‘popular culture,”’ and ‘‘life of the mind’’ against 
““experience.’’ Chief among the authors to be discussed 
are Mark Twain, Henry James, Ernest Hemingway and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. 


Each faculty member will give three presentations during the week and 
will be available for discussion. Additional single sessions are sched- 
uled during meal times and in the evenings so that you may meet other 
Oberlin teachers and share their interests. 


The Disadvantaged Teacher 

Herbert Henke, '53, Associate Professor of Music Education 

What does it take to be a ‘‘successful teacher”’ in today’s 
urban school? Lecture discussions will be based upon in- 


terviews with inner city students, teachers and administra- | 


tors. One session will be devoted to videotaped demon- 
strations of actual inner city school classroom situations. A 
35mm slide tour of urban schools throughout the country 
will illustrate some of the techniques that teachers currently 
are using. 


Brain Processes and Human Behavior 
Loche Van Atta, Professor of Psychology 
The lecture-demonstration format will be used to present 


information concerning relationships between brain func- 
tioning and psychological and behavioral processes, draw- 
ing information from neuropsychological research on lower 
animals, and clinical information from human patients to- 
gether with the limited amount of research available on 
human brain lesions and electrical stimulation of the deep 
structures of the human brain. One lecture will deal ex- 
clusively with the topic of brain mechanisms and emotion, 
including the relationship between disorders of the human 
brain and violence. 


COSTS: $290 per couple $160 single $75 per child 
(6-16) Fees include room, board, tuition and recreation. 

Plan now to enjoy this intellectual and recreational pro- 
gram for alumni, parents, general public, singles, couples, 
whole families. 


Give your mind a change of pace. For registration or further information, send this coupon: 


Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 


Alumni College 
July 16-22, 1972 


es Please register my spouse and me at $290. Our advance registration fee of $50 is enclosed. 
Seneencs Please register me at $160. My advance registration fee of $25 is enclosed. 


| prefera single room [_] 


Aske Please register our family of ........ adults and _.......children. Our $50 registration fee is enclosed. We prefer — 
to be assigned to an apartment ($20 extra) [] Yes [] No : 
sasbniide | am tentatively interested. Please send further information. There are ...... adults and __... children — 


in my family who would be attending. 


Name 
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I'm willing to share a room [_] 
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